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CRISIS IN ASIA—AN EXAMINATION OF U.S. POLICY 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson* 


Foundations of Policy 


This afternoon I should like to discuss with you 
the relations between the peoples of the United 
States and the peoples of Asia, and I used the 
words “relations of the peoples of the United 
States and the peoples of Asia” advisedly. I am 
not talking about governments or nations because 
it seems to me what I want to discuss with you is 
this feeling of mine that the relations depend upon 
the attitudes of the people; that there are funda- 
mental attitudes, fundamental interests, funda- 
mental purposes of the people of the United States, 
150 million of them, and of the peoples of Asia, 
unnumbered millions, which determine and out of 
which grow the relations of our countries and 
the policies of our governments. Out of these at- 
titudes and interests and purposes grow what we 
do from day to day. 

Now, let’s dispose of one idea right at the start 
and not bother with it any more. That is that the 
policies of the United States are determined out 
of abstract principles in the Department of State 
or in the White House or in the Congress. That 
is not the case. If these policies are going to be 
good, they must grow out of the fundamental atti- 
tudes of our people on both sides. If they are to 
be effective, they must become articulate through 
all the institutions of our national life, of which 
this is one of the greatest—through the press, 
through the radio, through the churches, through 
the labor unions, through the business organiza- 
tions, through all the groupings of our national 
life, there must become articulate the attitudes of 


‘1Made before the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 12, 1950. 
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our people and the policies which we propose to 
follow. It seems to me that understanding is the 
beginning of wisdom and therefore, we shall begin 
by trying to understand before we announce what 
we are going to do, and that is a proposition so 
heretical in this town that I advance it with some 
hesitation. 

Now, let’s consider some of the basic factors 
which go into the making of the attitudes of the 
peoples on both sides. Iam frequently asked : Has 
the State Department got an Asian policy? And 
it seems to me that that discloses such a depth of 
ignorance that it is very hard to begin to deal 
with it. The peoples of Asia are so incredibly di- 
verse and their problems are so incredibly diverse 
that how could anyone, even the most utter charla- 
tan believe that he had a uniform policy which 
would deal with all of them. On the other hand, 
there are very important similarities in ideas and 
in problems among the peoples of Asia and so what 
we come to, after we understand these diversities 
and these common attitudes of mind, is the fact 
that there must be certain similarities of approach, 
and there must be very great dissimilarities in 
action, 

To illustrate this only a moment: If you will 
consider as an example of the differences in Asia 
the subcontinent of India and Pakistan, you will 
find there an area which is roughly comparable in 
size and population to Europe. You will find that 
the different states and provinces of that sub- 
continent are roughly comparable in size to the na- 
tions of Europe and yet you will find such 
differences in race, in ideas, in languages, and re- 
ligion, and culture, that compared to that sub- 
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continent, Europe is almost one homogeneous 
people. 

Or take the difference, for instance, between the 
people and problems of Japan and Indonesia, both 
in the same Asian area. In Japan, you have a 
people far advanced in the complexities of in- 
dustrial civilization, a people whose problems 
grow out of overpopulation on small islands and 
the necessity of finding raw materials to bring in 
and finding markets for the finished goods which 
they produce. In Indonesia, you find something 
wholly different—a people on the very threshold 
of their experience with these complexities and a 
people who live in an area which possesses vast 
resources which are awaiting development. Now, 
those are illustrations of complexities. 

Emerging Independence 

Let’s come now to the matters which Asia has 
in common. There is in this vast area what we 
might call a developing Asian consciousness, and 
a developing pattern, and this, I think, is based 
upon two factors which are pretty nearly common 
to the entire experience of all these Asian people. 
One of these factors is a revulsion against the 
“acceptance of misery and poverty as the normal 
condition of life. Throughout all of this vast 
area, you have that fundamental revolutionary 
aspect in mind and belief. The other common 
aspect that they have is the revulsion against for- 
eign domination. Whether that foreign domina- 
tion takes the form of colonialism or whether it 
takes the form of imperialism, they are through 
with it. They have had enough of it, and they 
~ want no more. 

These two basic ideas which are held so broadly 
and commonly in Asia tend to fuse in the minds 
of many Asian peoples and many of them tend to 
believe that if you could get rid of foreign dom- 
ination, if you could gain independence, then the 
relief from poverty and misery would follow 
almost in course. It is easy to point out that that 
is not true, and of course, they are discovering 
that it is not true. But underneath that belief, 
there was a very profound understanding of a 
basic truth and it is the basic truth which under- 
lies all our democratic belief and all our demo- 
cratic concept. That truth is that just as no man 
and no government is wise enough or disinterested 
enough to direct the thinking and the action of 
another individual, so no nation and no people are 
wise enough and disinterested enough very long 
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to assume the responsibility for another people or 
to control another people’s opportunities, 

That great truth they have sensed, and on that 
great truth they are acting. They say and they 
believe that from now on they are on their own. 
They will make their own decisions. They will 
attempt to better their own lot, and on occasion 
they will make their own mistakes. But it will 
be their mistakes, and they are not going to have 
their mistakes dictated to them by anybody else. 

The symbol of these concepts has become na- 
tionalism. National independence has become the 
symbol both of freedom from foreign domination 
and freedom from the tyranny of poverty and 
misery. 

Since the end of the war in Asia, we have seen 
over 500 million people gain their independence 
and over seven new nations come into existence in 
this area. 

We have the Philippines with 20 million citizens. 
We have Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Burma 
with 400 million citizens, southern Korea with 20 
million, and within the last few weeks, the United 
States of Indonesia with 75 million. 

This is the outward and visible sign of the in- 
ternal ferment of Asia. But this ferment and 
change is not restricted to these countries which 
are just gaining their independence. It is the 
common idea and the common pattern of Asia, 
and as I tried to suggest a moment ago, it is not 
based on purely political conceptions. It is not 
based purely on ideological conceptions. It is 
based on a fundamental and an earthy and a deeply 
individual realization of the problems of their own 
daily lives. This new sense of nationalism means 
that they are going to deal with those daily prob- 
lems—the problems of the relation of man to the 
soil, the problem of how much can be exacted from 
them by the tax collectors of the state. It is rooted 
in those ideas. With those ideas they are going 
forward. Resignation is no longer the typical 
emotion of Asia. It has given way to hope, to 
a sense of effort, and in many cases, to a real sense 
of anger. 


Recent Developments in China 


Now, may I suggest to you that much of the be- 
wilderment which has seized the minds of many 
of us about recent developments in China comes 
from a failure to understand this basic revolu- 
tionary force which is loose in Asia. The reasons 
for the fall of the Nationalist Government in 
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China are preoccupying many people. All sorts 
of reasons have been attributed to it. Most com- 
monly, it is said in various speeches and publica- 
tions that it is the result of American bungling, 
that we are incompetent, that we did not under- 
stand, that American aid was too little, that we 
did the wrong things at the wrong time. Other 
people go on and say : “No, it is not quite that, but 
that an American general did not like Chiang Kai- 
shek and out of all that relationship grows the real 
trouble.” And they say: “Well, you have to add 
to that there are a lot of women fooling around 
in politics in China.” 

Nobody, I think, says that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment fell because it was confronted by over- 
whelming military force which it could not resist. 
Certainly no one in his right mind suggests that. 
Now, what I ask you to do is to stop looking for 
a moment under the bed and under the chair and 
under the rug to find out these reasons, but rather 
to look at the broad picture and see whether some- 
thing doesn’t suggest itself. 

The broad picture is that after the war, Chiang 
Kai-shek emerged as the undisputed leader of the 
Chinese people. Only one faction, the Com- 
munists, up in the hills, ill-equipped, ragged, a 
very small military force, was determinedly op- 
posed to his position. He had overwhelming mili- 
tary power, greater military power than any ruler 
had ever had in the entire history of China. He 
had tremendous economic and military support 
and backing from the United States. He had the 
acceptance of all other foreign countries, whether 
sincerely or insincerely in the case of the Soviet 
Union is not really material to this matter. Here 
he was in this position, and 4 years later what 
do we find? We find that his armies have melted 
away. His support in the country has melted 
away. His support largely outside the country 
has melted away, and he is a refugee on a small 
island off the coast of China with the remnants of 
his forces. 

As I said, no one says that vast armies moved 
out of the hills and defeated him. To attribute 
this to the inadequacy of American aid is only to 
point out the depth and power of the forces which 
were miscalculated or ignored. What has hap- 
pened in my judgment is that the almost inhaust- 
ible patience of the Chinese people in their misery 
ended. They did not bother to overthrow this 
government. There was really nothing to over- 
throw. They simply ignored it throughout the 
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country. They took the solution of their imme- 
diate village problems into their own hands. If 
there was any trouble or interference with the rep- 
resentatives of the government, they simply 
brushed them aside. They completely withdrew 
their support from this government, and when 
that support was withdrawn, the whole military 
establishment disintegrated. Added to the gross- 
est incompetence ever experienced by any military 
command was this total lack of support both in 
the armies and in the country, and so the whole 
matter just simply disintegrated. 

The Communists did not create this. The Com- 
munists did not create this condition. They did 
not create this revolutionary spirit. They did not 
create a great force which moved out from under 
Chiang Kai-shek. But they were shrewd and 
cunning to mount it, to ride this thing into victory 
and into power. 

That, I suggest to you, is an explanation which 
has certain roots in realism and which does not 
require all this examination of intricate and per- 
haps irrelevant details. So much for the atti- 
tudes of the peoples of Asia. 


U. S. Attitude Toward Asia 


Let’s consider for a moment another important 
factor in this relationship, That is the attitude 
of our own people to Asia. What is that funda- 
mental attitude out of which our policy has grown ? 
What is the history of it? Because history is very 
important, and history furnishes the belief on the 
one side in the reality and truth of the attitude. 

What has our attitude been toward the peoples 
of Asia? It has been, I submit to you, that we are 
interested—that Americans as individuals are in- 
terested in the peoples of Asia. We are not in- 
terested in them as pawns or as subjects for 
exploitation but just as people. 

For 100 years some Americans have gone to 
Asia to bring in what they thought was the most 
valuable thing they had—their faith. They 
wanted to tell them what they thought about the 
nature and relationship of man to God. Others, 
went to them to bring to them what they knew of 
learning. Others went to them to bring them 
healing for their bodies. Others and perhaps 
fewer went to them to learn the depth and beauty 
of their own cultures, and some went to them to 
trade and they traded with them. But this trade 
was a very small part of American interest in 
the Far East, and it was a very small part of 
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American interest in trade. It was a valid in- 
terest ; it was a good interest. There was nothing 
wrong about it, but out of the total sum of the 
interests of the American people in Asia, it was a 
comparatively small part. 

Through all this period of time also, we had, 
and still have great interests in Asia. But let me 
point out to you one very important factor about 
our interests in Asia. That is that our interests 
have been parallel to the interests of the people 
of Asia. For 50 years, it has been the funda- 
mental belief of the American people—and I am 
not talking about announcements of government 
but I mean a belief of people in little towns and 
villages and churches and missionary forces and 
labor unions throughout the United States—it 
has been their profound belief that the control of 
China by a foreign power was contrary to Ameri- 
can interests. The interesting part about that is 
it was not contrary to the interests of the people 
of China. There was not conflict but parallelism 
in that interest. And so from the time of the an- 
nouncement of the open door policy through the 
9-power treaty to the very latest resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, we have 
stated that principle and we believe it. And simi- 
larly in all the rest of Asia—in the Philippines, 
in India, in Pakistan and Indonesia, and in 
Korea—for years and years and years, the interests 
of Americans throughout this country have been 
in favor of their independence. This is where 
their independence, societies, and their patriotic 
groups have come for funds and sympathy. The 
whole policy of our government insofar as we have 
responsibility in the Philippines was to bring 
about the accomplishment of this independence 
and our sympathy and help. The very real help 
which we have given other nations in Asia has 
been in that direction, and it is still in that 
direction. 


The:Factor of Communism 


Now, I stress this, which you may think is a 
platitude, because of a very important fact: I hear 
almost every day someone say that the real interest 
of the United States is to stop the spread of com- 
munism. Nothing seems to me to put the cart 
before the horse more completely than that. Of 
course we are interested in stopping the spread 
of communism. But we are interested for a far 
deeper reason than any conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. We are interested 
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in stopping the spread of communism because com- 
munism is a doctrine that we don’t happen to like. 
Communism is the most subtle instrument of 
Soviet foreign policy that has ever been devised, 
and it is really the spearhead of Russian imperial- 
ism which would, if it could, take from these 
people what they have won, what we want them 
to keep and develop, which is their own national 
independence, their own individual independence, 
their own development of their own resources for 
their own good and not as mere tributary states 
to this great Soviet Union. 

Now, it is fortunate that this point that I made 
does not represent any real conflict. It is an im- 
portant point because people will do more damage 
and create more misrepresentation in the Far East 
by saying our interest is merely to stop the spread 
of communism than any other way. Our real in- 
terest is in those people as people. It is because 
communism is hostile to that interest that we 
want to stop it. But it happens that the best 
way of doing both things is to do just exactly 
what the peoples of Asia want to do and what we 
want to help them to do, which is to develop a 
soundness of administration of these new govern- 
ments and to develop their resources and their 
technical skills so that they are not subject to 
penetration either through ignorance, or because 
they believe these false promises, or because there 
is real distress in their areas. If we can help 
that development, if we can go forward with it, 
then we have brought about the best way that 
anyone knows of stopping this spread of 
communism. 

It is important to take this attitude not as a 
mere negative reaction to communism but as the 
most positive affirmation of the most affirmative 
truth that we hold, which is in the dignity and 
right of every nation, of every people, and of every 
individual to develop in their own way, making 
their own mistakes, reaching their own triumphs 
but acting under their own responsibility. That 
is what we are pressing for in the Far East, and 
that is what we must affirm and not get mixed 
up with purely negative and inconsequential state- 
ments. 


Soviet Attitude ‘ 

Now, let me come to another underlying and 
important factor which determines our relations 
and, in turn, our policy with the peoples of Asia. 
That is the attitude of the Soviet Union toward 
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Asia, and particularly towards those parts of Asia 
which are contiguous to the Soviet Union, and 
with great particularity this afternoon, to north 
China. 

The attitude and interest of the Russians in 
north China, and in these other areas as well, long 
antedatescommunism. Thisis not something that 
has come out of communism at all. It long ante- 
dates it. But the Communist regime has added 
new methods, new skills, and new concepts to the 
thrust of Russian imperialism. This Communistic 
concept and techniques have armed Russian im- 
perialism with a new and most insidious weapon 
of penetration. Armed with these new powers, 
what is happening in China is that the Soviet 
Union is detaching the northern provinces [areas] 
of China from China and is attaching them to the 
Soviet Union. This process is complete in outer 
Mongolia. It is nearly complete in Manchuria, 
and I am sure that in inner Mongolia and in Sin- 
kiang there are very happy reports coming from 
Soviet agents to Moscow. This is what is going 
on. It is the detachment of these whole areas, 
vast areas—populated by Chinese—the detachment 
of these areas from China and their attachment 
to the Soviet Union. 

I wish to state this and perhaps sin against my 
doctrine of nondogmatism, but I should like to 
suggest at any rate that this fact that the Soviet 
Union is taking the four northern provinces of 
China is the single most significant, most impor- 
tant fact, in the relation of any foreign power 
with Asia. 


Two Rules of U.S. Policy 


What does that mean for us? It means some- 
thing very, very significant. It means that nothing 
that we do and nothing that we say must be al- 
lowed to obscure the reality of this fact. All the 
efforts of propaganda will not be able to obscure 
it. The only thing that can obscure it is the folly 
of ill-conceived adventures on our part which eas- 
ily could do so, and I urge all who are thinking 
about these foolish adventures to remember that 
we must not seize the unenviable position which 
the Russians have carved out for themselves. We 
must not undertake to deflect from the Russians 
to ourselves the righteous anger, and the wrath, 
and the hatred of the Chinese people which must 
develop. It would be folly to deflect it to our- 
selves. We must take the position we have always 
taken—that anyone who violates the integrity of 
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China is the enemy of China and is acting contrary 
to our own interest. That, I suggest to you this 
afternoon, is the first and the greatest rule in re- 
gard to the formulation of American policy to- 
ward Asia. 

I suggest that the second rule is very like the 
first. That is to keep our own purposes perfectly 
straight, perfectly pure, and perfectly aboveboard 
and do not get them mixed-up with legal quibbles 
or the attempt to do one thing and really achieve 
another. 

The consequences of this Russian attitude and 
this Russian action in China are perfectly enor- 
mous. They are saddling all those in China who 
are proclaiming their loyalty to Moscow, and who 
are allowing themselves to be used as puppets of 
Moscow, with the most awful responsibility which 
they must pay for. Furthermore, these actions of 
the Russians are making plainer than any speech, 
or any utterance, or any legislation can make 
throughout all of Asia, what the true purposes of 
the Soviet Union are and what the true function 
of communism as an agent of Russian imperialism 
is. These I suggest to you are the fundamental 
factors, fundamental realities of attitude out of 
which our relations and policies must grow. 


Military Security in the Pacific 


Now, let’s in the light of that consider some of 
these policies. First of all, let’s deal with the 
question of military security. I deal with it first 
because it is important and because, having stated 
our policy in that regard, we must clearly under- 
stand that the military menace is not the most 
immediate. 

What is the situation in regard to the military 
security of the Pacific area, and what is our policy 
in regard to it? 

In the first place, the defeat and the disarma- 
ment of Japan has placed upon the United States 
the necessity of assuming the military defense of 
Japan so long as that is required, both in the 
interest of our security and in the interests of the 
security of the entire Pacific area and, in all honor, 
in the interest of Japanese security. We have 
American—and there are Australian—troops in 
Japan. I am not in a position to speak for the 
Australians, but I can assure you that there is no 
intention of any sort of abandoning or weakening 
the defenses of Japan and that whatever arrange- 
ments are to be made either through permanent 
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settlement or otherwise, that defense must and 
shall be maintained. 

~ his defensive perimeter runs along the Aleu- 
tians to Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus. We 
hold important defense positions in the Ryukyu 
Islands, and those we will continue to hold. In 
the interest of the population of the Ryukyu 
Islands, we will at an appropriate time offer to 
hold these islands under trusteeship of the United 
Nations. But they are essential parts of the de- 
fensive perimeter of the Pacific, and they must 


— and will be held. 


The defensive perimeter runs from the Ryukyus 
to the Philippine Islands. Our relations, our de- 
fensive relations with the Philippines are con- 
tained in agreements between us. Those agree- 
ments are being loyally carried out and will be 
loyally carried out. Both peoples have learned 
by bitter experience the vital connections between 
our mutual defense requirements. We are in no 
doubt about that, and it is hardly necessary for 
me to say an attack on the Philippines could not 
and would not be tolerated by the United States. 
But I hasten to add that no one perceives the im- 
minence of any such attack. 

So far as the military security of other areas in 
the Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that no 
person can guarantee these areas against military 

attack. But it must also be clear that such a 
guarantee is hardly sensible or necessary within 

e realm of practical relationship. 

Should such an attack occur—one hesitates to 
say where such an armed attack could come from— 
the initial reliance must be on the people attacked 
to resist it and then upon the commitments of the 
entire civilized world under the Charter of the 
United Nations which so far has not proved a weak 
reed to lean on by any people who are determined 
to protect their independence against outside ag- 
gression. But it is a mistake, I think, in consider- 
ing Pacific and Far Eastern problems to become 
obsessed with military considerations. Impor- 
tant as they are, there are other problems that 
press, and these other problems are not capable of 
solution through military means. These other 
problems arise out of the susceptibility of many 
areas, and many countries in the Pacific area, to 
subversion and penetration. That cannot be 
stopped by military means. 


Susceptibility to Penetration 
The susceptibility to penetration arises because 
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in many areas there are new governments which 
have little experience in governmental adminis- 
tration and have not become firmly established or 
perhaps firmly accepted in their countries. They 
grow, in part, from very serious economic prob- 
lems, some of them growing out directly from the 
last war, others growing indirectly out of the last 
war because of the disruptions of trade with other 
parts of the world, with the disruption of arrange- 
ments which furnished credit and management to 
these areas for many years. That has resulted 
in dislocation of economic effort and in a good deal 
of suffering among the peoples concerned. In 
part this susceptibility to penetration comes from 
the great social upheaval about which I have been 
speaking, an upheaval which was carried on and 
confused a great deal by the Japanese occupation 
and by the propaganda which has gone on from 
Soviet sources since the war. 

Here, then, are the problems in these other areas 
which require some policy on our part, and I 
should like to point out two facts to you and then 
discuss in more detail some of these areas. 

The first fact is the great difference between our 
responsibility and our opportunities in the north- 
ern part of the Pacific area and in the southern 
part of the Pacific area. In the north, we have 
direct responsibility in Japan and we have direct 
opportunity to act. The same thing to a lesser 
degree is true in Korea. There we had direct 
responsibility, and there we did act, and there 
we have a greater opportunity to be effective than 
we have in the more southerly part. 

In the southerly part of the area, we are one of 
many nations who can dono more than help. The 
direct responsibility lies with the peoples con- 
cerned. They are proud of their new national 
responsibility. You can not sit around in Wash- 
ington, or London, or Paris, or The Hague and 
determine what the policies are going to be in 
those areas. You can be willing to help, and you 
can help only when the conditions are right for 
help to be effective. 


Limitations of U.S. Assistance 


That leads me to the other thing that I wanted 
to point out, and that is the limitation of effective 
American assistance. American assistance can be 
effective when it is the missing component in a 
situation which might otherwise be solved. The 
United States cannot furnish all these components 
to solve the question. It can not furnish determi- 
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nation, it can not furnish the will, and it can not 
furnish the loyalty of a people to its government. 
But if the will and if the determination exists and 
if the people are behind their government, then, 
and not always then, is there a very good chance. 
In that situation, American help can be effective 
and it can lead to an accomplishment which could 
not otherwise be achieved. 

Japan.—Now, with that statement, let’s deal very 
briefly—because the time is going on and I am 
almost equaling my performance in the Senate 
and House—let’s deal very briefly with some of 
the problems. Let’s take the situation in Japan 
for a moment. There are three great factors to 
be faced. The security matter I have dealt with. 
Aside from that, there are the economic questions 
and the political questions. In the political field, 
General MacArthur has been very successful and 
the Japanese are hammering out with some effort, 
and with some backsliding, and regaining and 
backsliding again of progress, a political system 
which is based on nonmilitaristic institutions. 

In the economic field, we have not been so suc- 
cessful. That is in very large part due to the in- 
herent difficulty of the problem. The problem 
arises with the necessity of Japan being able to 
buy raw materials and sell goods. The former 
connections of Japan with the mainland and with 
some of the islands have been disrupted. That 
has produced difficulties. The willingness of 
other countries to receive Japanese goods has very 
much contracted since the war. 

Difficulties of currency have added to those 
problems. But those matters have got to be faced 
and have got to be solved. Whether they are 
solved under a treaty or if the procedural diffi- 
culties of that are too great under some other 
mechanism, they must be solved along lines which 
permit the Japanese greater freedom—complete 
freedom if possible—to buy what they need in the 
world and to sell what they have to offer on the 
mainland of Asia, in southeast Asia, and in other 
parts of the world. That is the nature of the 
problem and it is a very tough one. It is one on 
which the occupation authorities, the Japanese 
government, ourselves, and others are working. 
There can be no magic solution to it. 

Korea—In Korea, we have taken great steps 
which have ended our military occupation, and in 
cooperation with the United Nations, have es- 
tablished an independent and sovereign country 
recognized by nearly all the rest of the world. 
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We have given that nation great help in getting 
itself established. We are asking the Congress to 
continue that help until it is firmly established, 
and that legislation is now pending before the 
Congress. The idea that we should scrap all of 
that, that we should stop half way through the 
achievement of the establishment of this country, 
seems to me to be the most utter defeatism and 
utter madness in our interests in Asia. But there 
our responsibilities are more direct and our oppor- 
tunities more clear. When you move to the south, 
you find that our opportunity is much slighter and 
that our responsibilities, except in the Philippines _ 
and there indirectly, are very small. Those prob- 
lems are very confusing. 

Philippines.—In the Philippines, we acted with 
vigor and speed to set up an independent sovereign 
nation which we have done. We have given the 
Philippines a billion dollars of direct economic aid 
since the war. We have spent another billion dol- 
lars in such matters as veterans’ benefits and other 
payments in the Philippines. Much of that money 
has not been used as wisely as we wish it had been 
used, but here again, we come up against the 
matter of responsibility. It is the Philippine 
Government which is responsible. It is the Phil- 
ippine Government which must make its own mis- 
takes. What we can do is advise and urge, and 
if help continues to be misused, to stop giving the 
help. We cannot direct, we should not direct, we 
have not the slightest desire to direct. I believe 
that there are indications that the Philippines may 
be facing serious economic difficulties. Withener- — 
getic, determined action, they can perhaps be 
avoided or certainly minimized. Whether that 
will be true or not, I can not say, but it does not 
rest within the power of the American Govern- 
ment to determine that. We are always ready to 
help and to advise. That is all we can and all we 
should do. 

. Asia —Elsewhere in southeast Asia, the limits of 
what we can do are to help where we are wanted. 
We are organizing the machinery through which 
we can make effective help possible. The western 
powers are all interested. We all know the tech- 
niques. We have all had experiences which can 
be useful to those governments which are newly 
starting out if they want it. It cannot be useful 
if they don’t want it. We know techniques of ad- 
ministration. We know techniques of organizing 
school districts, and road districts, and taxation 
districts. We know agricultural and industrial 
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techniques, all of which can be helpful, and those 
we are preparing to make available if they are 
wanted, where they are wanted, and under cir- 
cumstances where they have a fighting chance to 
be successful. We will not do these things for the 
mere purpose of being active. They will not be 
done for the mere purpose of running around and 
doing good, but for the purpose of moving in 
where we are wanted to a situation where we have 
the missing component which, if put into the rest 
of the picture, will spell success. 

The situation in the different countries of south- 
east Asia is difficult. It is highly confused in 
Burma where five different factions have utterly 
disrupted the immediate government of the coun- 
try. Progress is being made in Indochina where 
the French, although moving slowly, are moving. 
There are noticeable signs of progress in trans- 
ferring responsibility to a local administration 
and getting the adherence of the population to this 
local administration. We hope that the situation 
will be such that the French can make further 
progress and make it quickly, but I know full well 
the difficulties which are faced by the Foreign 
Minister of France and my admiration and re- 
spect for him are so great that I would not want 
one word I say to add a feather to the burden that 
he carries. 

In Malaya, the British have and are discharg- 
ing their responsibility harmoniously with the 
people of Malaya and are making progress. 

Indonesia.—In Indonesia, a great success has 
been achieved within the last few weeks and over 
a period of months. The round table conferences 
at The Hague in which great statesmanship and 
restraint were displayed, both on the Dutch and 
the Indonesian side, have resulted in this new 
government being formed. Relations of this gov- 
ernment with the Dutch will be very good, and 
the Dutch can furnish them great help and ad- 
vice, and we will be willing to stand by to give 
whatever help we can rightly and profitably give. 
That situation is one which is full of encourage- 
ment although it is full of difficulty also. 


India and Pakistan.—As one goes to the end of 
this semicircle and comes to India and Pakistan, 


we find really grave troubles facing the world and 
facing these two countries there, both with re- 
spect to Kashmir, and to the utter difficulties— 
economic difficulties growing out of the differences 
in devaluation, settlement of monetary plans back 
and forth, et cetera. We know that they have as- 
sured one another, and they have assured the 
world, that as stubborn as these difficulties may 
be and difficult as they may be of solution, they 
are not going to resort to war to solve them. We 
are glad to hear those assurances and the whole 
world is glad to hear it, but we know aiso that 
the problems are in such a situation and in such an 
area that they are most inflammable, and we be- 
lieve that in addition to these most desirable as- 
surances there should be some accommodation of 
wills to bring about a result as soon as possible. 

In India and in Pakistan we are willing to be 
of such help as we can be. Again, the responsi- 
bility is not ours. Again we can only be helpful 
friends. Again the responsibility lies with people 


who have won their freedom and who are very 
proud of it. 


The New Day for Asia 


So after this survey, what we conclude, I be- 
lieve, is that there is a new day which has dawned 
in Asia. It is a day in which the Asian peoples 
are on their own, and know it, and intend to con- 
tinue on their own. It is a day in which the old 
relationships between east and west are gone, re- 
lationships which at their worst were exploitation, 
and which at their best were paternalism. That 
relationship is over, and the relationship of east 
and west must now be in the Far East one of 
mutual respect and mutual helpfulness. We are 
their friends. Others are their friends. We and 
those others are willing to help, but we can help 
only where we are wanted and only where the 
conditions of help are really sensible and possible. 
So what we can see is that this new day in Asia, 
this new day which is dawning, may go on to a 
glorious noon or it may darken and it may drizzle 
out. But that decision lies within the countries 
of Asia and within the power of the Asian people. 
It is not a decision which a friend or even an 
enemy from the outside can decide for them. 
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COMMUNISTS TAKE U.S. PROPERTY IN CHINA 


[Released to the press January 14] 


SEIZURE VIOLATES TREATY RIGHTS 


Chinese Communist authorities in Peiping have 
ordered the taking over of United States Govern- 
ment consular property in Peiping and today have 
seized that property in defiance of protests by the 
United States Government. This seizure is in vio- 
lation of long standing treaty rights granted the 
United States in 1901 and reaffirmed in the Sino- 
United States treaty of 1943 by which the United 
States voluntarily relinquished its extraterritorial 
rights in China. 

The United States Government takes an ex- 
tremely serious view of this situation, which con- 
stitutes a flagrant violation of our treaty rights 
and of the most elementary standards of interna- 
tional usage and conduct. 

The seizure was carried out despite our protests 
and our announced intention to withdraw all 
American official personnel from Communist 
China if the Chinese Communists attempted to 
seize our office and properties. 

The Department is now preparing instructions 
for the recall of all American official personnel 
from Communist China. Arrangements for the 
withdrawal of our official personnel will be made 
as expeditiously as possible and when completed 
our official establishments will be closed. Any 
facilities for evacuation from China which are 
arranged for our official personnel will be made 
available for all American citizens who desire to 
depart. 

This violation of American consular property 
has arisen in almost immediate sequence to the 
harsh and unjustified treatment of United States 
Consul General Angus Ward and his staff at 


* Treaty Series 984. 
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Mukden.? It also is one in the long series of 
mistreatment of Americans, which included the 
beating of Vice Counsul Olive in Shanghai and 
the continued detention of Messrs. Smith and 
Bender, United States Navy personnel. 

On January 6, the Chinese Communist military 
authorities issued a proclamation for the seizure 
of former foreign military barracks in Peiping. 
In our case, the former United States military bar- 
racks has long since been converted into the con- 
sular offices. The compound in which this build- 


ing is located also contains residences occupied by 
members of the Consulate General staff. On Janu- 
ary 7, the Communist authorities addressed an 


order to the Consul General for requisition under 
the proclamation of the United States Govern- 
ment-occupied property at 22 Legation Street. 
This address includes not only our consular office 
but also certain of our residences. 

Following this action by the Chinese Communist 
authorities, the United States Government took 
every possible step to insure that the highest 
Chinese Communist authorities were aware of the 
seriousness with which we would view an attempt 
to carry out this requisition order. We not only 
brought the matter to the attention of the highest 
Chinese Communist authorities but asked the 
good offices of the British Government, which in- 
structed its officer in charge at Peiping also to 
bring the matter to the attention of the Chinese 
Communist officials and to state that the United 
States Government would be compelled to with- 
draw all official American personnel and to close 
all its establishments if the Chinese Communist 
authorities persisted in this move. 

The Chinese Communists apparently chose to 


ignore our representations and at 9:50 a. m. Jan- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1949, p. 955. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1949, p. 908. 








uary 14 (8:50 p. m. Jan. 13 Washington time) 
invaded the American consular compound. 

The background of this unprecedented act by 
the Chinese Communists is as follows: 

On January 6, the Chinese Communist military 
authorities at Peiping issued a proclamation 
which stated that “certain foreign countries in 
the past, utilizing the so-called ‘right of stationing 
troops’ of unequal treaties, have occupied land in 
the Peking municipality and constructed military 
barracks” and expressing their intention of re- 
covering “this type of real property right.” The 
proclamation further stated that “because of mili- 
tary exigencies, this type of military barracks and 
other installations will first be requisitioned.” On 
January 7, the Chinese Communist military au- 
thorities addressed a communication to the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Peiping represented as an 
order for the requisitioning of United States Gov- 
ernment official property at No. 22 Legation 
Street in Peiping and directed the Consul Gen- 
eral to send a messenger with authority to turn 
over this property, which was being used by the 
American Consulate General for official purposes. 

The Department of State instructed the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Peiping on January 7 to 
transmit to Gen. Chou En-lai a communication 
pointing out that the United States Government 
acquired the right to use for official purposes the 
land in question under the protocol signed at 
Peking [Peiping] on September 7, 1901, by China 
and eleven other powers and that this right was 
reaflirmed in the Sino-United States treaty of 
1943, under which this Government relinquished 
its extraterritorial rights in China. The Consul 
General was further instructed to state that this 
land and the buildings thereon were now being 
used for official purposes and that the so-called 
military barracks mentioned in the communica- 
tion from the Chinese Communist military author- 
ities had long since been converted into an office 
building and used as the office of the American 
Consulate General. In conclusion, he was di- 
rected to express the United States Government’s 
expectation that no action would be taken con- 
stituting any violation of the rights of the United 
States Government as set forth above. 

Mr. Clubb reported that he had sent the above- 
mentioned communication to General Chou on 
January 9 and that the communication had been 


returned to him without answer or acknowledg- 


ment but with indications that it had been opened 
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and read. Mr. Clubb later informed the Depart- 
ment that he had delivered a second communica- 
tion on this subject to General Chou on January 
10, which was designed to clarify to the local au- 
thorities that the property in question was in 
fact the office of the American Consulate General. 
This communication was also returned to Mr. 
Clubb with indications that it had been opened 
and read. On January 8 Mr. Clubb had made a 
simple acknowledgment of the communication of 
January 7 from the Chinese Communist military 
authorities and on January 11, in accordance with 
instructions from the Department, he forwarded 
a second communication to these authorities, en- 
closing a copy of each of his letters to General 
Chou. All these communications were returned 
to Mr. Clubb with indications that they had been 
opened and read. 

In recognition of the limitations of time and in 
view of the extremely serious concern of the 
United States Government over the developments 
at Peiping, the Department, having informed the 
British Embassy in Washington on January 7 of 
this development, on January 10 requested the 
good offices of the British Foreign Office to the end 
that the British officer-in-charge at Peiping be in- 
structed to convey personally on behalf of the 
United States Government to General Chou En- 
lai or, in his absence, to the highest ranking Chi- 
nese Communist official available to him a state- 
ment to the following effect : 

“General Chou will have by now received the 
communication regarding the question of requisi- 
tion of the former military barracks area of the 
United States Government at Peiping forwarded 
to him by Mr. Clubb on instructions from this 
Government. In accordance with the provisions 
of Article II of the Sino-United States treaty of 
1943, under which the United States Government 
relinquished its extraterritorial rights in China, 
the United States Government would have no 
objection to turning over to the authorities at 
Peiping the Glacis property * to the west of the 
United States Government consular compounds. 
The United States Government would also be pre- 


*The boundary area on three sides of the diplomatic 
quarter, which for defense purposes had originally been 
cleared of buildings. This area was under the joint ad- 
ministration of the diplomatic quarter and its return to 
Chinese control was envisaged in the various treaties 
between China and foreign powers for the relinquishment 
of extraterritorial rights. 
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pared to turn over to the authorities at Peiping 
for immediate occupancy the United States Gov- 
ernment-owned building on this property and 
enter into discussions regarding indemnification 
for the building. 

“Should the requisition order of the Chinese 
Communist military authorities be made appli- 
cable, however, to any part of the United States 
Government’s consular compounds, the United 
States Government would consider such action a 
violation of its rights and would conclude that it 
had no alternative to closing all of its official es- 
tablishments in Communist China and to with- 
drawing all of its official personnel from Com- 
munist China.” 

The British Government was good enough to 
send appropriate instructions to its officer-in- 
charge at Peiping. In view of the time limitations 
involved and in order to ensure that the Chinese 
Communist authorities be aware of the views and 
intentions of the United States Government and 
not act without full realization of the inevitable 
results of a violation of United States rights, Mr. 
Clubb was authorized as a last resort, in the event 
that the British Government’s instructions to its 
officer-in-charge did not arrive prior to the expira- 
tion of the time limit, to bring directly or indi- 
rectly to the attention of General Chou En-lai or 
some other Chinese Communist official the views 
and intentions of the United States Government. 
This Mr. Clubb did in a communication to General 
Chou on January 12, which was received and sub- 
sequently returned. At 3:30 p.m. on January 13, 
Mr. Clubb received an oral communication from 
a representative of the Military Control Commis- 
sion that the requisition order would be put into 
effect from 9:00 a.m. the following day. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of this notice, Mr. Clubb 
orally informed this representative that if the 
order was carried out it would be the full re- 
sponsibility of those concerned and against United 
States Government official protests. Mr. Clubb 
later in the same day confirmed this message by 
formal letter. 

At 9:50 a.m. on January 14 the premises of the 
Consulate General were invaded by the police and 
four civilian officials. 


RELATED DOCUMENTS 


Proclamation of Peking Municipal Military 
Control Commission of Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army, PU Number 16. 


January 23, 1950 


1. Certain foreign countries in the past, utiliz- 
ing so-called “right of stationing troops” of un- 
equal treaties, have occupied land in Peking 
municipality and constructed military barracks. 
Because unequal treaties have now been abolished 
this type of real property right naturally should 
be recovered. 

2. Our government will separately establish 
measures for settling questions of buildings which 
may arise from there having been constructed mili- 
tary barracks and other installations on this type 
of real property. 

3. At present, because of military exigencies, 
this type of military barracks and other installa- 
tions will first be requisitioned, 

4. This type of requisition will be effective seven 
days after date of proclamation. 


Drirecror Nie“w JUNG-CHEN 
January 6, 1950 


Communication received by American consul 
general on January 7, 1950 from the Peking Mu- 
nicipal Military Central Commission. 


Order of Peking Municipal Military Control 
Commission of Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
Kuan Mi No. 507. This commission has already 
made generally known in proclamation Pu No. 15 
of January 6, matter requisition foreign countries 
military barracks. It is observed that No. 22 Le- 
gation Street is former American military bar- 
racks. Per precedent requisitioning by U.S., after 
arrival this order it is expected special messenger 
will promptly be dispatched with authority turn 
over on schedule. Delay not to be permitted, this 
order. 


Dreecror Nizew JUNG-CHEN 
January 7, 1950 


Communication dated January 9, 1950, from 
American consul general at Peiping to General 
Chou En-Lai 


Having reference to my note of January 9, 1950 
regarding the expressed intention of the Peking 
Municipal Military Control Commission to requi- 
sition the premises located at 22 Legation Street, 
for complete clarity respecting the matter in point 
I would inform you that the entrance to the former 
military compound at that address was early 
closed and the entrance area incorporated into the 





adjoining buildings, with the result that that 
number went into disuse, so that there is now not 
even a street numberplate affixed to identify that 
location; the two compounds at 22 Legation 
Street and 23 Legation Street were thereafter des- 
ignated only by the one street address, namely 23 
Legation Street. This is clearly indicated in both 
my application of November 30, 1949 to the Bu- 
reau of Land Administration for registration of 
the property in question and its accompanying 
sketch map, both designating the western bound- 
ary of 23 Legation Street as being the adjoining 
places and, as stated in my above-mentioned let- 
ter, the actual office of the American Consulate 
General is located in the former barracks of the 
compounds technically identified in the Military 
Control Commission’s order as 22 Legation Street, 
but uses the address 23 Legation Street. 

It is thought that this circumstance may have 
been overlooked by the concerned authorities, with 
the result that it was not appreciated that the 
American Consulate General office now occupies 
the former military barracks in the compound 
which in the past bore the street number, 22 Lega- 
tion Street. 


Communication dated January 10, 1950, from 
American consul general at Peiping to General 
Chou En-Lai 


I wish to bring the following matter to Your 
Excellency’s attention : 


I have received by messenger a communication 
from the Peking Municipal Military Control 
Commission of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army, Order No. 507, dated January 7, 1950, con- 
cerning its expressed intention to requisition the 
military barracks of foreign governments. Since 
it is stated that the office of the American Con- 
sulate General at No. 22 Legation Street is to be 
requisitioned under this order, it can only be as- 
sumed that the local authorities have acted with- 
out consultation with or instructions from higher 
authorities. I have forwarded the text of this 
order to my Government, and have been instructed 
by my Government to transmit to your Excellency 
the following communication : 

In accordance with Article VII of the Protocol 
signed at Peking on September 7, 1901, by repre- 
sentatives of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, The Nether- 
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lands, Russia, Spain, the United States, and China, 
the United States Government acquired the right 
to use for official purposes the land which was al- 
located to the United States Government pursuant 
to that Protocol and on parts of which are located 
buildings belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment and used for official purposes. This right 
was reaffirmed in Article II of the Treaty between 
the United States and China signed at Washing- 
ton on January 11, 1943, under which the United 
States relinquished its extraterritorial rights in 
China. This land and the buildings thereon are 
now being used for official purposes by the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Peking. The so-called 
military barracks mentioned in the order under 
reference has long since been converted into an 
office building and used as the office of the Ameri- 
can Consulate General. 

I am instructed to express my Government’s ex- 
pectation that no action will be taken constituting 
any violation of the rights of the United States 
Government set forth above. 


Communication dated January 13, 1950, from 
American consul general at Peiping to General 
Nieh Jung-chen 


With reference to the Military Control Com- 
mission’s order Kuan Mi No. 507 of January 7, 
1950 delivered on the same date to me in respect 
to the projected requisitioning of the real property 
designated by the address, 22 Legation Street, it 
is observed that the title to the premises in ques- 
tion is held by the United States Government and 
that the premises are used for that government’s 
official purposes, namely for the housing of the 
American consular establishment in Piking. The 
office of the Consulate General itself is located in 
the former barracks. 

I would state at this time that, whether per- 
sonally or in my capacity as American Consul 
General, I am without legal authority or instruc- 
tions to deliver above property belonging to the 
United States Government. As reported in my 
letter of January 8 to the Military Control Com- 
mission, I promptly requested instructions of my 
Government. Under the instructions of the 
United States Government, I have made certain 
representations in respect to the matter in point 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Central 
Peoples Government. 
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I am not informed rexpecting any decisions 
which may have been reached as a result of the 
American representations, but it is presumed that 
those concerned are giving the matter due con- 
sideration. Having reference to the oral com- 
munication received at 3:30 p.m. today from a 
messenger of the Military Control Commission 
to the effect that the requisition order will be made 
effective at 9: 00 a.m. tomorrow, January 14, 1950, 
I would repeat that I am without any authority or 
instructions to deliver over that property and that 
any requisition will be on, the full responsibility 
of the Central Peoples Government and against 
the formal protest of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Communication sent January 13, 1950, 6 p.m., 
by American consul general at Peiping, to Gen- 
eral Chou En-lai 


Have reference to my note of January 12, 1950 
regarding the proposed requisition of certain real 
property appertaining to the United States Gov- 
ernment, there is enclosed for your further infor- 
mation regarding the matter in point a copy of a 
self-explanatory letter sent under today’s date to 
General Nieh Jung-chen, Director of the Peking 
Municipal Military Control Commission. 

You will observe that I have just received a noti- 
fication to the effect that the Commission proposes 
to requisition the premises in question as of 9 
a.m. January 14, 1950. You will note further 
that I have informed the Military Control Com- 
mission that I am without authority or instruc- 
tions to hand over such property of the United 
States Government and that such requisitioning 
would be on the full responsibility of the Central 
People’s Government and against the formal pro- 
test of the United States Government. 


January 23, 1950 








Treaty between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China for the relinquishment 
of extraterritorial rights in China and the regula- 
tion of related matters 


Signed at Washington January 11, 1943; exchange of 
ratifications at Washington May 20, 1943 


Article II 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica considers that the Final Protocol concluded at 
Peking on September 7, 1901, between the Chinese 
Government and other governments, including the 
Government of the United States of America, 
should be terminated and agrees that the rights 
accorded to the Government of the United States 
of America under that Protocol and under agree- 
ments supplementary thereto shall cease. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica will cooperate with the Government of the Re- 
public of China for the reaching of any necessary 
agreements with other governments concerned for 
the transfer to the Government of the Republic 
of China of the administration and control of the 
Diplomatic Quarter at Peiping, including the of- 
ficial assets and the official obligations of the Dip- 
lomatic Quarter, it being mutually understood 
that the Government of the Republic of China in 
taking over administration and control of the Dip- 
lomatic Quarter will make provision for the as- 
sumption and discharge of the official obligations 
and protection of all legitimate rights therein. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
hereby accords to the Government of the United 
States of America a continued right to use for offi- 
cial purposes the land which has been allocated to 
the Government of the United States of America 
in the Diplomatic Quarter in Peiping, on parts 
of which are located buildings belonging to the 
Government of the United States of America. 











WORLD AGRICULTURE LOOKS TO FAO FOR LEADERSHIP: 


by Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 


BACKGROUND 


Fao is a small, young organization. Created 
in 1945, it has a budget of only 5 million dollars— 
less than that of many bureaus of our Depart- 
ments of Federal Government—and only 680 em- 
ployees. Yet it is expected to give leadership to 
that two-thirds of the world’s population which 
lives on the land, and to aid all people on that 
basic necessity of life—food. 

It might be of considerable surprise, in view of 
its small size, that ministers of agriculture and 
other top officials in the fields of agriculture, for- 
estry, and fisheries gather from all parts of the 
world to determine the policy of this organization. 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that Fao, 
working through governments, can accomplish 
more than its budget might suggest. It supplies 
ideas and international leadership, as well as the 
maximum technical assistance which its funds 
will permit. But the action is carried out pri- 
marily by member governments. Thus in such 
programs as the control of rinderpest disease 
throughout the world, conducting a world census 
of agriculture in 1950, and improving extension 
services for getting scientific knowledge to farm- 
ers, Fao is pointing up the problem, bringing 
leaders together for discussions, furnishing in- 
formation where needed, and spark plugging the 
work. The final carrying out of the program is 
done by member governments. 

Another part of the explanation for this great 
interest lies in the fact that an Fao conference 
is more than a meeting of governmental repre- 
sentatives to determine the work program of the 
organization for the next year. A major seg- 
ment of the conference is given over to the dis- 
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cussion by top government officials—not of what 
the organization should do—but of what govern- 
ments should do in their domestic program and 
through international action to achieve the Fao 
objectives of a better fed world and a sounder 
agricultural economy. 

A final part of the answer is that these people 
believe in the idea of Fao. They believe that the 
organization will grow in usefulness and play 
an increasing role in world affairs provided it 
gets the proper leadership and support. 

In short, the work of Fao personifies the possi- 
bilities of a better fed and more stable world in 
which all men of good will believe. The staff of 
Fao, by keeping alive the issues and pointing the 
direction to national governments, is performing 
a service that reaches far beyond the financial 
scope of the organization. 


Job Before This Conference 


The Fao conferences have the responsibility 
of planning the program for the organization and 
determining its budget. How much emphasis 
shall be placed on developing marketing coopera- 
tives as compared with education on weevil con- 
trol in stored grain or spreading knowledge of 
hybrid corn? What shall be the budget of the 
Fisheries Division, and how shall it be spent? 
Those problems require technicians in the various 
fields of Fao’s work as well as budget officials who 
are familiar with the program. 

The Conference had before it Fao’s proposals 
for a technical assistance program (the now fa- 
mous Point 4 which had been suggested by Presi- 


dent Truman in his inaugural address). The job 


1U.S. delegation report on 5th session of Fao, 
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was to lay careful plans so that Fao could launch 
action as soon as funds become available. 

There were also a number of administrative 
problems such as the site of permanent head- 
quarters, and the development of a pension plan 
for its employees. Some of those problems were 
not spectacular, but they were important and re- 
quired attention. 

Food surpluses constituted the big question 
facing the Ministers of Agriculture in their policy 
discussions. Though the Conference emphasized 
the need for increasing production in under- 
developed nations, the picture in terms of world 
agricultural trade was one of potential surpluses. 
This problem represented an interesting shift of 
emphasis from previous conferences. Two years 
ago there was an acute world food shortage. Dis- 
cussion was still on emergency measures to increase 
production and how the limited food supplies 
might best be divided among competing nations. 
Last year the exporting nations were stressing 
the impending surpluses, but importing nations 
were still stressing shortages and increased pro- 
duction. 


Conference Organization 


The fifth session of the Conference met in Wash- 
ington from November 21 to December 6, 1949; 
fifty-eight members attended its opening. When 
it closed this number had been increased to sixty- 
three by the addition of Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Israel, Korea, and Sweden. 

President Truman appeared before one of the 
plenary sessions and reemphasized his firm belief 
in Fao and the willingness of the United States 
to make its technical knowledge and technicians 
available to Fao in helping underdeveloped 
nations.” 

For its major work the Conference divided into 
three “Commissions” which met simultaneously. 
Commission I took up the question of surpluses 
and other broad policy matters. Commission II 
considered Fao’s program for work for 1950 and 
proposed technical assistance program. Commis- 
sion III was responsible for the budget and 
administrative matters. 

Sefior Dr. Oscar Gans, Cuban Ambassador to 
the United States and head of the Cuban delega- 
tion, was elected Chairman of the Conference. 
S. L. Mansholt, Minister of Agriculture, Food and 
Fisheries for the Netherlands; Norman J. O. 


? BuLLeEtin of Dec. 5, 1949, p. 857a. 
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Makin, Ambassador to the United States from 
Australia; and Darwish Al-Haidri, Director 
General of Agriculture in Iraq were elected Vice 
Chairmen. 

Lord Bruce of Melbourne, Independent Chair- 
man of Fao’s Council, was elected Chairman of 
Commission I; Louis Maire of Switzerland was 
made Chairman of Commission II; and B. R. Sen 
of India was made Chairman of Commission ITI. 

The United States delegation was headed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
with Under Secretary of Agriculture Albert J. 
Loveland and Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for United Nations Affairs Durward V. Sandifer 
serving as alternates. The delegation included 
Members of the Congress and representatives of 
the major farm organizations, organized con- 
sumers, forestry and fisheries industries, the Land- 
Grant College Association, and the Federal De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
Labor, State, and Federal Security Agency.* 


COMMISSION I 


The three main items discussed by Commission 
I were the state of the current world food situa- 
tion, international commodity problems, and in- 
ternational investments. 

The Fao Secretariat had prepared documents 
on these and other subjects on the agenda and 
circulated them well in advance of the Conference 
so that delegates could receive instructions from 
their governments. 


World Food Situation and Outlook 


After full discussion extending over 7 days and 
participated in by most nations represented, the 
Commission approved a report of the current 
world food situation and outlook for the future. 
Following are a few highlights from the report, 
giving only a broad indication of its content: 


Total world agricultural production has re- 
gained prewar levels, but, population having in- 
creased about 10 percent, the supplies available 
per person are still below prewar. The supply 
per person will probably not reach prewar levels 
for some 6 or 7 years. Furthermore, the quality 
of the diet is still inferior to that of prewar. 

Since prewar some of the best fed nations have 


* BULLETIN of November 28, 1949, p. 823. 











become better fed, some of the worst fed, even 
worse. 

The world has become much more dependent 
upon the United States, and to a lesser extent 
upon Canada, for its food supply. These two 
nations’ share jn world food exports has risen in 
the past 10 years from less than one-seventh to 
about two-fifths of the total. The United States 
share in world exports of bread grains rose from 
about one-tenth before the war to close to one-half 
since the war. 

At the same time the means which other nations 
have of paying for our goods has decreased. 

Out of this need has grown a situation of in- 
herent instability in which even the present inade- 
quate consumption levels of the food-deficit areas 
are precariously held. 

Any sudden fall in the dollar earnings of the 
food-deficit countries or in the volume of United 
States gifts and loans might precipitate a food 
shortage in those countries and a surplus disposal 
problem in North America. 

Thus, efficient production in the soft currency 
and underdeveloped areas must be maintained and 
expanded to bring about a more balanced agri- 
cultural economy in the world. 

Faced with decreasing dollars, some food-im- 
porting nations are turning to uneconomic pro- 
duction in an effort to increase their own food 
production. At the same time, some surplus- 
producing countries, faced with decreasing mar- 
kets, are taking steps to reduce their production 
of certain export crops. 

This analysis of the situation pointed up two 
specific problems: 


1. How to bring about the necessary expansion 
of agricultural production in underdeveloped 
countries, and 

2. How to maintain and expand high levels of 
agricultural production and exports from the 
developed countries in the face of the current 
buying-power shortage in the importing nations. 

These questions were the key to much of the 
Conference discussions that followed. A number 
or recommendations was made, including a re- 
quest that the Director General study needed mi- 
gration of agricultural manpower from areas of 
labor surplus to those of shortage, that a study 
be made of national price policies as they affect 
production and trade in agricultural products and 
a number of specific recommendations made to 
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member governments. The most important of 
the related discussions, however, were those on 
commodity problems, international investment, 
and technical assistance. 


International Commodity Problems 


Growing out of previous Fao discussion, the 
Director General had appointed an independent 
expert committee to study means of moving sur- 
pluses during the current period when nations are 
still trying to overcome the dislocations caused by 
the war and its aftermath. The expert committee 
proposed, among other things, the creation of an 
International Commodity Clearing House (Icc#). 

Iccn would begin with a capital of 1 billion 
dollars. (The figure was first set at 5 billion dol- 
lars and later reduced to 1 billion.) With this it 
could buy and sell a limited amount of agricul- 
tural surpluses. Its major function, however, 
would be to expedite transactions between nations. 
Surpluses could be sold through Iccu for soft cur- 
rencies at market prices or for hard currencies 
(dollars) at reduced prices. For example, if the 
United States sold surpluses to England and took 
pounds, those pounds would be held for the United 
States by Iccu until such time as England might 
be able to make them convertible. 

In the Conference discussion of this proposal, 
practically all nations were in favor of its objec- 
tives of international cooperation in surplus dis- 
posal measures, but its financial features or other 
aspects were objected to in major statements by 
delegates from the United Kingdom, Australia, 
India, the Netherlands, Canada, and the United 
States. Of the 13 nations which made state- 
ments, only two were generally favorable. 

The delegate from the United States stated that 
the basic agricultural production policy of this 
country had been to produce enough for home 
consumption, to have a fair share of exports, to 
have a reserve in case of unforeseen crop failures, 
and to stimulate additional consumption at home 
andabroad. He stated, however, that the accumu- 
lation of soft currencies by the United States or 
other governments was not a sound solution and 
that, in the opinion of his Government, the long- 
time solution would be built around helping deficit 
countries help themselves. That was the reason 
for the United States proposal of the Point 4 
program. 

The delegate from the United Kingdom 
pointed out that no country in balance-of-pay- 
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ment difficulties could accept a proposal involving 
the accumulation of large and growing amounts 
of their currency on the assumption that they 
would one day be made convertible. A second 
danger which would have to be avoided, he said, 
was the possible use of blocked currencies for 
buying goods from the nondollar world which 
could otherwise be sold for dollars. Furthermore, 
he pointed out that no emergency or general 
scheme should be operated in such a way 
as to militate against the commodity by com- 
modity approach agreed on internationally and 
on which considerable progress had already been 
made. The latter reference was to the Wheat 
Agreement which went into effect during the past 
year and to discussions which are now taking 
place regarding the possibility of agreements in 
one or more other commodities. 

After all nations had been given an opportunity 
to express themselves on the Iccu proposal, the 
question was turned over to a working party. 
This working party prepared a report which, 
with minor amendments, was adopted by the 
Conference. 

This report recommended that there be estab- 
lished forthwith a Committee on Commodity 
Problems which would be supervised by the Coun- 
cil of Fao. The committee would be advisory and 
its functions would be: 


(a) to consider such statements as to their needs 
as may be received from the governments of coun- 
tries experiencing difficulties in securing supplies 
and to transmit such statements to governments of 
countries holding surpluses; 

(b) to consider such statements as may be sub- 
mitted by the governments of countries holding 
surpluses concerning their proposals for dispos- 
ing of supplies on special terms and to make 
recommendations thereon to the governments con- 
cerned, having regard to the effects of such trans- 
actions on the interests of other importing and 
exporting countries; 

(c) to review information relating to commod- 
ity surplus and deficit situations and, where con- 
sidered desirable, to initiate discussion between 
governments with a view to promoting appropri- 
ate international action. 

The head of the United States delegation en- 
dorsed the report of this working party and 
pledged the wholehearted support of the United 
States Government to the proposed Committee. 
He pointed out that this new Committee, by tak- 
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ing the initiative in seeking means for moving 
particular surpluses to needy countries, by initiat- 
ing consultation between governments in this field, 
and by bringing international judgment to bear on 
the plans of individual governments, would, in the 
opinion of this Government, achieve the basic ob- 
jectives that had been so strongly endorsed at the 
Conference by member governments and by public 
organizations. 

If we accept the new proposal, he said, “we can 
say in all honesty that we agreed to the workable 
heart of the Icc# proposal and have only rejected 
the corporate superstructure which, as is seen by 
careful analysis, could have made little contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem and might have 
been misleading to the millions of people who are 
so earnestly seeking international cooperation in 
this vexing problem.” ¢ 


International Investment 
and Financing Facilities 

At the previous conference attention had been 
called to the fact that underdeveloped countries, 
generally having a low standard of living, find 
it almost impossible to save the money required 
for capital investments in agriculture as well as 
in industry. Therefore, it was pointed out, if 
such nations are to acquire the tools necessary to 
raise their levels of agricultural productions and 
to build the processing and distribution systems 
which must accompany expanded production, 
their small domestic savings must be supplemented 
with international investment from abroad. Fol- 
lowing that discussion, the Director General was 
requested to prepare a report on the adequacy of 
international investment funds to supply the agri- 
cultural development needs of member nations. 

That study found that the resources of the Inter- 
national Bank and other institutions making 
foreign loans were greatly inadequate to finance 
all the development plans of member nations. 
Conference discussion, however, disclosed that 
many of those plans were not fully developed and 
had been turned down by the International Bank. 

The Conference decided that one important part 
of the technical assistance program should be to 


* After the Conference closed and subsequent to prepara- 
tion of this report, the Council of Fao upon instructions 
from the Conference to appoint an Fao Committee on 
Commodity Problems, on December 8, 1949, named the 
following countries to the Committee: Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, Indonesia, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay. 
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help nations work out the complete, scientific de- 
tails of such plans so that they could be presented 
in a businesslike manner. Member governments 
were requested to report to the Director General 
any instance where such plans were turned down 
because of inadequate international financial fa- 
cilities so that the Conference can continue to keep 
the problem under review. 


COMMISSION Il 


Commission II had the responsibility of con- 
sidering Fao’s proposed program of work for 1950 
and directing the Director General as to major 
fields of activity. In addition, it laid out plans 
for Fao’s participation in an expanded program 
of technical assistance and gave particular atten- 
tion to the role of extension work in Fao’s 


program. 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


Following President Truman’s inaugural ad- 
dress in which he proposed a greatly expanded 
program of technical assistance, carried on inso- 
far as possible through the United Nations, the 
Economic and Social Council worked out detailed 
proposals on how the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies might participate in such a 
program. Those proposals were later approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations.° 
They provide that all funds made available will be 
put into a general fund set up by the United Na- 
tions and distributed the first year according to 
a formula. Under this formula Fao will get 29 
percent, the largest segment going to any one 
agency. 

A Technical Assistance Board will be set up 
consisting of the Directors General or their des- 
ignee from all the specialized agencies. When 
Fao or any other agency gets a request for assist- 
ance, it will first be referred to this Board so there 
can be proper coordination. Assistance in irriga- 
tion and drainage work requested of Fao, for ex- 
ample, could thus be coordinated with malaria 
control assistance which the World Health 
Organization might be considering in the same 
country. 

Each specialized agency had also prepared for 
the Economic and Social Council a statement of 


*For an article by Haldore Hanson on General Assem- 
bly action on technical assistance, see BULLETIN of Dec. 
19, 1949, p. 915. 
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the types of work which it would expect to carry 
out under the technical assistance program. Fao 
cannot work out an exact program in advance 
because it does not know what requests will be 
made of it. But it did map out fields of activity. 
Since most of its regular work consists of giving 
technical assistance to governments, the new pro- 
posals primarily involve an expansion of present 
lines of work. Both the suggested Fao program 
and the United Nations administrative arrange- 
ments were before the Conference for adoption. 

The Conference approved the steps already 
taken by the Director General and the United 
Nations General Assembly gave its full endorse- 
ment to the proposed program, and authorized 
the Director General, so far as resources permit, to 
undertake certain preliminary work with govern- 
ments, including assisting them in preparing de- 
tailed requests for technical assistance. How- 
ever, no commitments are to be made before funds 
become available. A number of nations have 
indicated their intention to provide funds for this 
program. 


Extension Services 


The United States delegation felt that one of 
the ways in which F4o could be of maximum help 
to governments in increasing the efficiency of 
their food production would be in helping them 
establish strong agricultural extension services 
which would take to farmers the scientific know]- 
edge of the world and help them put it into prac- 
tice on the land. The delegation further believed 
that the Fao staff is not yet fully organized in such 
a way as to be of maximum assistance in this 
field. 

The United States delegation accordingly pro- 
posed a resolution along these lines which received 
widespread support and was adopted by the 
Conference. 


Cooperatives 


The United States also urged that efforts be 
made to find funds during 1950 for a program to 
assist governments in setting up cooperatives and 
the stimulation of trading by and between coopera- 
tives as a part of international trade. The Con- 
ference decided that funds did not permit the 
establishment of a full-scale cooperative program 
at the present time but it did recommend expanded 
work in this field. 

Much of the program of work proposed for 1950 
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was a continuation of projects launched in past 
years. ‘The Conference approved the program of 
the various divisions substantially as suggested by 
the Director General, which was in line with the 
United States position. However, through panels 
set up in Commission ITI to consider the work of 
each division, the division directors and the tech- 
nicians from member countries were able to arrive 
at valuable conclusions regarding the future di- 
rections of the work. 


Division Work 


AGRICULTURE DIVISION 


The Conference expressed particular interest in 
the establishment of new world reporting services 
covering the distribution and control of animal 
and plant diseases and insect pests, the interchange 
of information on fertilizers, the establishment 
of national programs for the conservation and 
utilization of land and water resources, and the 
joint malaria program with the World Health 
Organization. It wasclear, however, that the pest 
reporting services cannot be organized in full by 
Fao under its present resources, and that for 1950 
it will be necessary to confine its work to stimulat- 
ing the organization of national services of these 
types and assisting in the improvement of these 
services. 

Among the list of other subjects which the Con- 
ference would like Fao to study are technological 
aspects of the fertilizer problem, rinderpest, 
machinery for small farms, international inter- 
change of plants likely to be of value in new 
areas, weed killers, better organization of plant 
pest activities within and between interested gov- 
ernments, and rice and corn breeding. 


DISTRIBUTION JD IVISION 

The Conference expressed particular interest 
in the annual world commodity reviews contained 
in the report State of Food and Agriculture. The 
need for collaboration between the division and 
specialized international commodity bodies, such 
as those on wheat, cotton, and wool, was em- 
phasized. This division, in cooperation with the 
Economics Division, is expected to do much of 
the staff work for the new Committee on Com- 
modity Problems discussed above. 


ECONOMICS, MARKETING, AND{STATISTICS DIVISION 


The Conference agreed with the United States 
recommendation that yearbooks on both produc- 
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tion and trade should be published during 1950. 

It recommended the continuance and extension 
of the food balance sheet program and noted with 
satisfaction that some countries have already taken 
a census of agriculture as part of the 1950 world 
census program, and that a considerable number of 
other countries have plans for taking such a census 
in 1950 and 1951. It asked the Director General 
to submit proposals on the publication of the 
results of the census to the next session of the 
Conference. 


FISHERIES DIVISION 


The Conference thought that the world food 
supply could be materially increased through aid- 
ing in the development of fisheries industries in 
several regions. Underdeveloped countries need 
guidance in stimulating local fisheries for improv- 
ing the nutrition of local populations. 

Fao’s work in the field of fisheries commodity 
studies and statistical services was stated to be 
of particular importance. The establishment of a 
regional fisheries council for the Mediterranean 
was approved. 


FORESTRY, DIVISION 


The United States did not agree with a pro- 
posal before the Conference that member govern- 
ments enter into an international agreement 
obligating themselves to adoption of a world-wide 
policy of sustained yield forestry and the appli- 
cation of regulatory measures to insure the suc- 
cess of the policy. The Conference decided not to 
recommend the formulation of such an agreement 
at this time, although it recommends to member 
countries formulation of their own forestry poli- 
cies aiming at the conservation and use of forests 
on the basis of continuous and improved produc- 
tion and including the support of research, edu- 
cation of forest owners, and the training of 
professional foresters. 

The Commission recommended that for 1950 
the Fao staff should give the highest priority to 
helping member governments in providing for 
forest inventories, range and forest land con- 
servation, reforestation metheds, and the develop- 
ment of integrated forest industries. 


INFORMATIONJDIVISION 


The Conference stressed the importance of get- 
ting Fao’s technical information to all those who 
can use it and the responsibility of member gov- 
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ernments in this field. It also stressed the im- 
portance of acquainting “the general public of 
all countries with the problems in the field of food 
and agriculture and the objectives and progress 
of Fao.” 

In order to save money for other work and 
fairly apportion copies of publications, a formula 
was adopted which would greatly reduce the num- 
ber of free copies of Fao publications distributed 
to member governments. Efforts are being made 
to increase the sale of Fao publications. 


NUTRITION DIVISION 


The Conference agreed that increasing interest 
is being shown by many countries in the field of 
nutrition research and the improvement of nutri- 
tional levels, particularly in underdeveloped re- 
gions. It is now widely recognized that there is 
a general shortage of trained and capable nutri- 
tion workers, and the governments were urged to 
train more persons in nutrition and to provide 
them with the necessary facilities and equipment. 

It also urged that national programs to raise 
nutritional levels should be initiated and devel- 
oped in countries where this has not already been 
done. 


RURAL WELFARE DIVISION 

The Conference approved the proposal to bring 
together and improve the available statistics on 
rural welfare conditions. It also approved the 
holding of national and regional rural life con- 
ventions as a means of collecting information on 
and defining more clearly the problems of rural 
welfare, and it approved the holding of interna- 
tional meetings for the consideration of rural wel- 
fare objectives similar to that recently held in 
Lucknow, India. 


COMMISSION Ill 


Permanent Site of FAO 

One of the most important and controversial of 
these questions was a permanent home for Fao. 

The organization was created before the United 
Nations, but decided that its permanent head- 
quarters should be at the site chosen by United 
Nations. In the meantime, Fao established its 
temporary headquarters in Washington. A num- 
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ber of sites in four different countries were of- 
fered to Fao, all of them including generous gifts, 
or loans to cover land and buildings. These sites 
were in Copenhagen, Denmark; four locations in 
or near Geneva, Switzerland; Rome, Italy; the 
United Nations headquarters in New York; Uni- 
versity of Maryland; three sites in the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase area near Washington, D.C.; and 
a site near Laurel, Maryland. 

In connection with the United States offer, legis- 
lation providing for an interest-free loan of up to 
7 million dollars for a headquarters building in 
the United States had been passed by the Senate. 
The President of the University of Maryland of- 
fered to finance a building on the Maryland 
campus by a long-term, interest-free loan. Presi- 
dent Truman, in his address before the Conference, 
urged selection of a United States site. 

Early in the Conference it was evident that 
opinion was sharply divided between the European 
and the United States sites. A number of coun- 
tries including the United Kingdom, France, and 
India urged the acceptance of an European site 
in a “soft-currency” country. They stressed the 
difficulty which they were now having in paying 
their annual assessments in United States dollars 
and the fact that a move to a soft-currency country 
would save dollars. They also cited estimates 
which showed that annual savings in operating 
costs might amount to as much as 1 million dollars. 

In addition, they stressed the social and cultural 
values of Europe and mentioned the racial dis- 
crimination in the United States. The United 
States delegation outlined in considerable detail 
the increased effectiveness which might result from 
selection of a site in the United States, but indi- 
cated that the United States expected to leave to 
Fao the choice of the various United States sites 
offered. 

It was decided to vote between Copenhagen, 
Geneva, Rome, the United States excluding the 
United Nations, and the United Nations sites. The 
next ballot resulted in a decision for Rome, 30 to 28. 

Since the building in Rome is not yet completed, 
the move is not expected to take place before the 
spring of 1951. Although the building will be 
made available free of charge, the move, accord- 
ing to estimates by Director General, will cost in 
the neighborhood of 1.5 million dollars. The ques- 
tion of how the move will be financed has been 
referred for study to a special committee of the 
Council. 
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Scale of Contributions 


Another involved question was the scale of con- 
tributions—what percentage of the budget should 
be contributed by each member nation. When 
Fao was formed and the original scale drawn up, 
a portion of the scale was allocated to the Soviet 
Union and several smaller nations that were ex- 
pected to join but never did. The budget has 
been set at 5 million dollars each year, but because 
these nations did not join, the income has been 
somewhat less than that. The difference has been 
made up out of unexpended balance carried over 
from the first 2 years. A special committee had 
been set up to draft a new scale which would total 
100 percent and correct certain other inadequacies 
in the old scale. 

A key question has been the size of the United 
States contribution. The United States has been 
paying 25 percent and United States representa- 
tives have argued that as a matter of principle no 
nation should pay more than that—if a single 
nation contributes too large a share, it will lead 
to suspicions of one-nation domination. Other 
nations, pressed by dollar shortages, have urged 
that we pay a larger portion, and pointed out 
that we do pay more in other agencies. The 
United States pointed out that it is attempting 
to get its contributions in U.N., Unesco, and Wo 
reduced. However, it did state its willingness to 
recommend to Congress that we accept on a tem- 
porary basis the new scale recommended by the 
special committee. That new scale would assess 
the United States 27.17 percent and would provide 
the full 5 million dollars. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that such action would necessitate Congress’ 
raising the present legislative ceiling on our 
contribution. 

The scale proposed by the committee was 
adopted for 1950 and the special committee was 
directed to give the matter further study after 
consultation with the United Nations. 


Other Action 


Other action taken in the field of Commission 
III included the following: 


A 5 million dollar expenditure budget was ap- 
proved for 1950. 

The frequency of conferences was changed from 
once a year to every 2 years, so that more of the 
funds and time of the Fao Secretariat can be used 
to serve member governments. More frequent 
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conferences can be called if necessary. The next 
one is tentatively scheduled for April 1951. 

The rules of Fao were changed in order to allow 
it to cooperate more effectively with international 
private organizations which have an interest in 
one or more phases of Fao’s work. 

A staff assessment plan was adopted which, it 
is hoped, will alleviate the problem resulting from 
different employees of Fao having to pay varying 
rates of income taxes because of differences 
between the tax laws in their respective countries. 

The Conference voted for Fao to affiliate with 
the United Nations pension fund so that Fao em- 
ployees will receive the same retirement benefits 
as United Nations employees and transfer of 
personnel between the two agencies will be made 
easier. 

In the future, Fao will make use of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal under which 
staff members can appeal certain types of actions 
taken by the Director General. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several general conclusions may be drawn from 
this Conference: 

1. The preliminary organizing stage is passed 
and Fao is now geared up to do its fundamental 
work in the collection and distribution of statistical 
and technical information, the provision of techni- 
cal assistance to member governments, and the 
promotion of international action with respect to 
food and agricultural problems; 

2. member governments of Fao consider that 
Fao should place increasing emphasis on direct, 
practical technical assistance to governments es- 
pecially on a demonstration basis and through 
extension services, and less emphasis upon formal 
meetings and highly technical publications. The 
proposed program of technical assistance will 
offer Fao important opportunities in these fields; 

3. the move of Fao to Rome will require marked 
administrative and financial adjustments which 
will call for high caliber leadership both in the 
Secretariat and in conference and Council delega- 
tions from member governments during the next 
few years. 

Fao can succeed only if member governments 
give it their full support and take actions necessary 
to attain the desired objectives both domestically 
and internationally. 
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WHY PRIVATE BUSINESS SHOULD SUPPORT THE ITO’ 


“Everyone who believes in the private-enter- 
prise system and in the American way should 
support the Iro charter,’ Winthrop G. Brown, 
Director of the Office of International Trade 
Policy, said on January 11. 

Speaking before the Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association at New York, 
N.Y., Mr. Brown said that it is his conviction that 
the Iro will “materially advance the interests of 
the private-enterprise system and the interests of 
the United States.” 

Since most countries are short of dollars, he 
said, they cannot permit their citizens to use the 
few dollars which they do have at will. They 
will have to limit their purchases from the dollar 
area to be sure that they get the things that they 
cannot do without. 

The techniques of control and government in- 
terference with the flow of trade can be used for 
necessary and legitimate purposes such as the 
budgeting of foreign exchange, or they can be 
used for straight protection, or they can be used 
for economic warfare, or they can be used for 
political advantage, or they can be used to pro- 
mote bilateralism. 

Faced with such a world and with such condi- 
tions, what then is the wise course to pursue, Mr. 
Brown asked. Should we just let things drift? 
Should we leave each country free to use all of 
these techniques for any purpose it desires with- 
out restraint, without the possibility of complaint 
or redress? Shall we follow the policy of every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost ? 

The Ito charter, Mr. Brown emphasized, gives 
no new powers to governments to interfere with 
business; on the other hand, it does limit the 


*This is an excerpted version of an address by Win- 
throp G. Brown; for complete text, see Department of 
State press release 26 of Jan. 10, 1950. 
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powers which governments now have and which 
they are using to interfere with business. 


Answer to Critics of the Charter 


The critics of the charter, he said, have so often 
implied that the charter gives governments per- 
mission to use new devices, that it sanctions new 
interference and new discrimination. 

In answering this criticism, he said that what 
these critics are thinking and have misunderstood 
“is the fact that the charter limitations upon the 
powers of governments are not all-embracing; 
they do not require the abandonment of every use 
of these control devices.” Just because one cannot 
get agreement to eliminate all government re- 
strictions and interferences with trade, he said, is 
no reason not to get agreement to eliminate or 
reduce asmany asonecan. “And that is what the 
charter does.” 

Mr. Brown illustrated that point by the follow- 
ing comments on the relation of the charter to 
commercial policy, discriminations, state trading, 
subsidies, and cartels. 

The core of the charter, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is the chapter on commercial 
policy. The first article commits member coun- 
tries to give general most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. This is good United States policy. We 
follow it for everybody except Cuba and the 
Philippines where we have long-established pref- 
erential systems. It did not seem sensible to 
abandon a world commitment not to discriminate 
in tariff treatment simply because we and the 
British could not overnight eliminate long-estab- 
lished trading relations with certain countries, 
even though we were willing to undertake the 
commitment to negotiate for their elimination. 

Another article in this chapter limits the powers 
of governments to use internal taxes and regula- 
tions as a discrimination against imports. It did 
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not seem sensible to throw away this world-wide 
commitment to limit a governmental interference 
with trade used against us much more than by us 
simply because we could not and would not give up 
our mixing regulations designed to protect our 
synthetic rubber industry. 

Article 20 provides for general elimination of 
quotas, the worst of all restrictive devices. It did 
not seem to us sensible to give up a world-wide 
commitment against the use of this restrictive de- 
vice simply because exchange shortages required 
even a large number of countries to use the device 
until their exchange reserves were restored or 
because we would not abandon our agricultural 
price-support programs. 

The recognition in the charter of this fact that 
it is permissible to use quotas and to discriminate 
because of the shortages of foreign exchange has 
been the central basis for one of the main objec- 
tions to the charter—namely, that it allows dis- 
crimination against the United States. It is said 
that since the United States and possibly Switzer- 
land are almost the only countries in the world 
which aren’t in balance-of-payments difficulties, 
this is in some way unfair to the United States 
and Switzerland. Other countries of the world 
are spending every dollar that they have in the 
United States and every dollar that they can get. 
They are doing everything they possibly can to 
get more dollars and to cease this discrimination 
against the United States, if it be in any colloquial 
sense a discrimination. 

It is also said that because the charter permits 
this type of discrimination, it prevents the United 
States from retaliating and that this is unfair. 
What would our retaliation be? It would be to 
impose some barrier or quota to imports from the 
countries that are not buying from us. All that 
would do would be to decrease the amount of 
dollars they have and to increase their need to 
discriminate against us. 

Another set of articles in this chapter, Mr. 
Brown continued, limits the activities of state- 
trading enterprises by requiring that they be 
guided by commercial considerations, that they 
give private and public enterprises of other coun- 
tries opportunity under normal business terms to 
bid for their business, and that they negotiate for 
the reduction of protective margins in their op- 
erations. It did not seem sensible to give up a 
commitment to restrict the operations of state- 
trading enterprises simply because we could not 
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get agreement to eliminate state trading. The 
United States, of course, could not agree to aban- 
don state trading. 

The chapter also deals with subsidies, limiting 
their use. The whole set of articles dealing with 
the invisible tariff of customs regulations is de- 
signed to prevent and limit arbitrary interfer- 
ences with trade through the use of these regula- 
tions. 

The chapter on cartels establishes the first in- 
ternational mechanism for limiting the operations 
of international private cartels. The chapter on 
commodity agreements, which has been described 
as sanctioning government cartels, is a limitation 
upon the occasions on which such agreements can 
be entered into and the nature of the agreement 
when it is entered into. At present, governments 
are free to make commodity agreements, and they 
will make commodity agreements when the needs 
of their people impel them to do so. Now, they 
can make them when they will, without consulta- 
tion, if they will, and in any form that they want, 
without regard to their consequences to others 
and to us. Under the charter, they can make 
them only under certain circumstances which are 
specified. If they do make them, we have to be 
consulted. As the largest consumer of almost 
everything, we would have to be represented. The 
consuming countries would have to have an equal 
voice with the producing countries. And we in- 
tend to submit any agreement which we may ne- 
gotiate under this chapter to the Congress for its 
approval. 


The Matter of Investments 


Under the Ito charter, Mr. Brown explained, 
other countries are not free to impose any require- 
ments or limitation that they choose, arbitrary or 
otherwise, upon the admission of our capital to 
their borders or upon the treatment of our capital 
now invested there. Members are required, under 
the charter, to provide “adequate security for 
existing and future investments, and any require- 
ments that they do impose must be just and 
reasonable.” 

We would under the charter, Mr. Brown said, 
have a basis for protest if any regulations or re- 
quirements are considered arbitrary, oppressive, 
unreasonable, or unjust: first, we would protest to 
the organization and, if necessary or if we wished 
it, to the International Court of Justice. 

He made one further point on the matter of 
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investment: an effort was made to introduce into 
the charter the principle that compensation in the 
case of expropriation would be in local currencies. 
This effort, he said, was unequivocally and flatly 
rejected. 


Use of the Tariff in the Charter 


The opinion has been expressed, Mr. Brown 
said, that the charter condemns the use of tariffs 
and that it takes the tariff-making power out of 
the hands of the United States and gives it to the 
organization. 

“Let me make two things explicitly clear,” he 
said. “The charter does not condemn the use of 
the tariff. The charter does not affect the com- 
plete control of the United States Government over 
its tariff policy.” 

The charter does, however, he continued, “com- 
mit the other countries of the world to the policy 
which the United States has been following since 
1934 of standing ready to negotiate with other 
countries for the selective reduction of tariffs on a 
mutually advantageous basis.” It makes a very 
important distinction, he said, between tariffs and 
certain other forms of trade restrictions. 

Mr. Brown continued with the following ex- 
planation of the Administration’s attitude toward 
the tariff: 

“We agree that tariffs are far less objectionable 
obstacles to trade than the quota, because if one 
pays the tariff and the demand is there, he can get 
his product into the country, whereas the quota is 
an absolute bar. But we think that the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff established many rates which were 
unnecessarily high. We believe that in many 
cases a tariff can be an embargo just as effectively 
as a quota, and we don’t believe in embargoes. 
Like American businessmen, the Administration 
believes in competition. 

“We believe that we should not deal with any 
tariff rate without consultation with people in 
labor or agriculture or industry whose interests 
may be affected. 

“Any dispassionate study of the tariff schedules 
of the agreements which have been negotiated 
under the Trade Agreements Act will show the 
influence which the facts presented by various 
industries have had upon the final outcome of the 
negotiations. 

“Under the charter, each country is the judge 
of what tariff concessions it will make. Each 
country is the judge of how it will handle the 
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negotiations and what procedures it will follow. 
And the organization has no power whatsoever to 
order or direct any country to alter those 
judgments.” 


Voting and Representation 


Mr. Brown stated that the fear of our “being 
ganged up on and outvoted” on important ques- 
tions affecting our interests is based upon several 
false assumptions. 

“First, that the influence of a country in inter- 
national councils is measured only by its numeri- 
cal vote. That is, of course, not true.” The 
prominent position of the United States in the 
world, he said, obviously gives us an influence far 
greater than that of smaller countries since the 
accomplishment of most important international 
measures depends upon our support and co- 
operation. 

“Secondly, this fear assumes that the interests 
of the other 50 or so countries will be the same and 
predominantly adverse to that of the United 
States. This, again, is a false assumption. 

“More important, perhaps, this fear assumes bad 
faith on the part of the other countries in accept- 
ing the commitments of the charter or stupidity 
and incompetence on the part of the representa- 
tives of the United States in presenting the United 
States case.” Mr. Brown said that he did not 
accept the assumption of bad faith on the part of 
other governments nor the assumption of incom- 
petence on the part of our representatives. 

“My personal experiences in Wall Street,” he 
continued, “in Washington, and in international 
negotiations has been that our representatives 
compare favorably in both competence and negoti- 
ating ability with men in other walks of life in this 
country and with the representatives of foreign 
countries. I am not afraid to go into a meeting 
representing the United States even though I have 
only one vote.” 


Conclusion 


“What does all this add up to?” Mr. Brown 
asked. 

“Tt adds up to the fact that we are confronted 
with the amazing and unprecedented achievement 
of having secured agreement between the repre- 
sentatives of 54 nations, representing every stage 
of economic development and a wide variety of 
political philosophies, on a code of rules to guide 
their international trade which embodies funda- 
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mentally the United States philosophy of the 
maximum amount of competition and the mini- 
mum of government control. 

“Under this agreement even governments them- 
selves when in business will be required to be 
guided by commercial considerations. This 
agreement does not attempt to have every country 
adopt the same form of government or the same 
political or economic system. It provides a means 
whereby countries with different political and 
economic systems can trade together in an orderly 
way. It commits them to the obligation to con- 
sult with each other before they take action which 
will adversely affect each other’s interests. It is 
essentially a limitation on the power of govern- 
ments to interfere with trade. It does not abolish 
all interferences. It does abolish some, it reduces 
others, and it limits still others to precisely defined 
areas. 

“What is the alternative? Governments are in 
the international trade picture more than ever 
before. At their disposal are new, highly effective 
and ingenious devices for the control of trade. 
The circumstances in which many countries find 
themselves create powerful demands for the use 
of these techniques for narrow, short-run, selfish 
interests. Ifthe rules of the Ito are not accepted, 
countries will be free to use these techniques not 
only in the cases not prohibited by the charter but 
also in all other cases not specifically covered by 
treaty or agreement. 

“Where does the private trader stand in such 
a world? And where does his government stand 
when he comes to it and asks it to protest on his 
behalf against the arbitrary action of some other 
government which injures his business? We can 
say to the other government that we don’t like 
what it is doing and that its action hurts our 
citizens. This often produces results. If this 
fails, in extreme cases we might impose counter- 
restrictions on their trade. But this is self de- 
feating. Restriction breeds restriction, and before 
long the government is controlling the destinies of 
private business. 

“With the Ito we will be able to say to that other 
government that we are protesting what it has 
done not only because it hurts our citizens, but 
also because it violates an obligation which it has 
assumed not only to us but to other governments 
as well. Moreover, if necessary, we will be in 
a position to call that government to account before 
the other Iro members, before the International 
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Court of Justice, and before the public opinion 
of the world. 
I submit to you that the choice is clear.” 
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Supplemental Estimate—Department of State. Com- 
munication from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation fiscal 
year 1950, involving an additional $170,000 for the De- 
partment of State. S. Doc. 112, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 
1 p. 

Supplemental Estimate—Department of Defense. Com- 
munication from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, fiscal 
year 1950, in the amount of $6,000,000 and contract 
authorization in the amount of $24,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 8S. Doc. 121, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
1 p. 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting a 
convention between the United States of America and 
Costa Rica for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Washington, May 
31, 1949. S. Exec. P, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Convention With Norway Relating to Double Taxation 
on Income. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the convention between the United 
States and Norway for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income, signed at Washington, June 13, 1949. S. Exec. 
Q, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 12 pp. 

Convention with Norway Relating to Double Taxation 
on Estates and Inheritances. Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting the convention 
between the United States and Norway for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on estates and inheritances, signed 
at Washington on June 13, 1949. S. Exec. R, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 11 pp. 

Convention Concerning Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting the conven- 
tion (No. 87) concerning freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organize, adopted by the interna- 
tional labor conference at its thirty-first session, held at 
San Francisco June 17 to July 10, 1948. S. Exec. S, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 10 pp. 

Two Tuna Conventions Between the United States and 
Mexico and Costa Rica. S. Exec. Rept. 11, 8ist Cong., 1st 
sess. 6 pp. 

Consular Convention Between the United States and 
the Republic of Costa Rica. S. Exec. Rept. 12, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 2 pp. 

Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Re- 
garding the Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar. S. Exec. Rept. 13, 8list Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

Commission to Study the Administration of Overseas 
Areas. §. Rept. 889, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

Continuing until the Close of June 30, 1950, the Sus- 
pension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. S. 
Rept. 898, 8ist Cong., 1 sess. 4 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act. S. Rept. 934, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 
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international Affairs and Finance ' 


In 1951, as in every year since the war, the cost 
of our international programs will be large be- 
cause far-reaching problems remain to be solved. 
Notable progress has been made toward foreign 
economic recovery, but some of the most difficult 
steps lie ahead. The threat of aggression still 
exists, requiring continued efforts to bolster the 
defenses of free nations. The economic under- 
development of great areas of the world deprives 
their peoples of the adequate living standards in 
which free institutions can flourish, and deprives 
other peoples of needed resources which expanded 
world trade could bring. 

The 1951 Budget provides for 4.7 billion dollars 
of expenditures on our international activities. 
This is 1.3 billion dollars, or more than 20 percent, 
below estimated expenditures in 1950. This very 
substantial reduction reflects the declining costs 
of our recovery and relief programs as they have 
stimulated and supported economic reconstruc- 
tion, rising ae standards, and growing politi- 
cal stability. My recommendations for 1951 
represent the minimum amount required to carry 
our plans forward toward a successful conclusion. 
The continuing and grave uncertainties which re- 
main in the world situation make it imperative 
that we be prepared to adjust our efforts to accord 
with developments. If, however, we make at this 
time the investment necessary to achieve contin- 
ued economic recovery, I expect the trend in total 
expenditures for our international activities to 
continue downward in subsequent years. 

Recovery and relief costs, which in 1951 will be 
over 75 percent of international expenditures, will 
diminish rapidly as recovery programs near com- 
pletion, although new measures may become nec- 
essary to attain specific objectives in particular 
areas. At the same time, our programs for stimu- 
lating foreign economic development assume in- 
creasing importance, and expenditures for this 
purpose should increase somewhat in future years 
as political conditions stabilize and appennannes 
for mutually advantageous technological im- 
provement and productive investment abroad in- 
crease. Furthermore, expenditures for foreign 





*Excerpts from the President’s Budget Message for 
1951, which was released to the press by the White House 
on Jan. 9, 1950. 
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military assistance will remain substantial for 
several years as shipments are made under the 
ae authorized in 1950 and proposed for 
1951. 

Conduct of foreign affairs —Expenditures in 
1951 for the State Department, through which we 
conduct our foreign affairs, will be about the same 
as for thecurrent year. The decline of war claims 
payments will be about offset by increased require- 
ments in other programs, notably the Depart- 
ment’s recent assumption of responsibilities in 
Germany. The international information and 
education program will continue at the expanded 
level to be reached this year. 

Our Government also participates in_many 
international agencies, principally the United 
Nations and its affiliates. Through such partici- 
pation we are actively engaged in a cooperative 
and world-wide effort to build the foundations for 
continued peace and the social and economic bet- 
terment of all peoples. One important aspect of 
this effort has been the development of a set of 
principles and a mechanism, through the proposed 
International Trade Organization, for facilitating 
the growth of world trade on a multilateral basis. 
I again urge that the ae approve the charter 
of the International Trade Organization and pass 
the necessary implementing legislation. 

European recovery program.—A major problem 
of foreign policy today is the fact that certain key 
areas of the world, principally western Europe, 
are faced with the necessity of making funda- 
mental and complex adjustments to the far-reach- 
ing changes in their trade and financial relation- 
ships which resulted from the war. The great 
achievement of the age recovery program to 
date has been to help these countries to recover 
from the devastation of war, to restore living 
standards, and to maintain political stability, and 
thus to place them in a position to make the ad- 
justments that are required. 

As a consequence of their situation, the countries 
have experienced an extraordinary need in recent 
years for commodities and equipment which could, 
for the most part, be supplied only by this country, 
but for which they were not able to pay by the 
export of goods and services. If we had per- 
mitted their imports to sink to the temporarily 
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1 Includes transfer from funds for aid to occupied areas. 
? Less than one-half million dollars. 


* This Budget also includes 518 million dollars of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract authorizations. 
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have drastically reduced their living standards 
and invited unrest and destructive economic na- 
tionalism. Instead, we have undertaken a planned 
and mutual effort designed to achieve, during a 
relatively short period of United States assistance, 
expanded foreign production and trade, an in- 
crease in exports yielding dollars and a lessening 
need for imports requiring dollars, and an in- 
creased international flow of investment capital, 
thus establishing the basis for economic growth 
and prosperity. 

The European recovery program has made not- 
able progress toward these objectives since its in- 
ception almost 2 years ago. As a result, 1951 
appropriation requirements for all segments of the 
program, including that portion of our aid to 
western Germany which has previously been pro- 
vided oT tape from funds for aid to occupied 
areas, will be more than 1 billion dollars below the 
amounts provided by the Congress for the same 
purposes in 1950. Serious obstacles, however, 
remain to be surmounted. A substantial expan- 
sion in international trade and investment is neces- 
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completed without involving serious economic and 
political dislocation. 

The past year has shown that this task will not 
be easy. To achieve an increased flow of trade 
and investment will require far-sighted and vig- 
orous steps by the European countries, and by 
other nations as well, including our own, if inter- 
national economic relationships are to be estab- 
lished on a sound basis. The funds included in 
this Budget for continuing our participation in 
the European recovery program are an essential 
element for further progress. 

Other international recovery and relief pro- 
eo economic aid to occupied areas simi- 

arly takes the form of recovery programs 
designed to balance their trade at levels adequate 
to maintain stability without continued United 
States assistance. During the current fiscal year, 
responsibility for economic aid to western Ger- 
— has been transferred from the Department 
of the Army to the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and these costs will be met in 1951 
from European recovery program funds. Army- 
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administered aid to occupied areas in 1951 will 
therefore be limited almost wholly to Japan and 
the Ryukyu Islands. The substantial sums in- 
vested in Japanese recovery since the end of the 
war are yielding results which permit a reduction 
in 1951 outlays for this purpose, and bring us 
nearer to termination of this program. 

Although I have urged the Congress to author- 
ize a similar recovery program for the Republic 
of Korea, funds provided to date permit operation 
at only a relief level. Early enactment of the 
legislation now pending will permit recovery to 
proceed and hasten the date when our aid can be 
concluded. The estimates in this Budget antici- 
pate a start toward recovery in the remainder of 
the current fiscal year and substantial further 
progress in 1951. 

Our remaining international requirements for 
purposes of relief, as contrasted with recovery, 
are chiefly those for assistance to refugees. The 
work of the International Refugee Organization 
will extend through 1951; its remaining work 
load, however, is substantially reduced, Sa mt 
a 65 percent reduction in our contribution below 
the 1950 level. The estimate for the Displaced 
Persons Commission reflects my recommendation 
that the present Displaced Persons Act be speedily 
amended to make it fair and workable. The pro- 
vision for aid to Palestine refugees is the present 
estimate of our share of the cost of the proposed 
United Nations’ program for restoring to produc- 
tive activity the several hundred thousand per- 
sons displaced during the recent conflict in 
Palestine. 

Foreign Economic Development.—Since the 

end of the war, the urgent, though temporary, re- 
quirements for international recovery and relief 
have of necessity taken priority over longer-range 
efforts to promote world economic development. 
The devastation left by war had to be overcome. 
The restoration of economic strength to the 
world’s principal industrial areas necessarily had 
to precede any real economic progress in the less- 
developed parts of the world. 
_ Now that recovery is well under way, we must 
increasingly turn our attention to measures for 
the gradual and permanent expansion of world 
production, trade, and living standards which are 
necessary for enduring world peace. Great po- 
tentialities for such expansion lie in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, with resulting benefits 
to the peoples of these areas and to other coun- 
tries, including our own. 

I again urge the Congress to authorize a pro- 
gram of technical assistance to enable the peoples 
of these areas to learn, and to adapt to their own 
needs, modern technological and scientific know]l- 
edge in such fields as agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, transportation, and industry. The achieve- 
ments of our present technical assistance activities 
in the American Republics and in Europe attest 
to the success and practicability of this approach. 
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This Budget provides for expenditures of 25 mil- 
lion dollars for the new program. This includes 
the United States share in the cost of the program 
for technical assistance recently approved by the 
United Nations. 

A second basic requirement for economic prog- 
ress in underdeveloped areas is a substantial in- 
crease in the inflow of capital for productive 
investment. These areas should offer opportuni- 
ties for private capital and —* enterprise, if 
there is assurance of fair and equitable treatment 
for foreign capital such as is contained in the 
commercial treaties which are now being nego- 
tiated with many nations. Nevertheless, there 
will remain certain abnormal risks which deter 
potential investors, and I again urge the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing an experimental 
program by the Export-Import Bank to guaran- 
tee private developmental investments against 
such risks. 

In many cases the flow of private capital may 
not be available or adequate, or particular circum- 
stances may make governmental action preferable. 
In such cases, the investment of public funds may 
be needed, through such institutions as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank. These 
institutions are currently directing their emphasis 
to loans for developmental purposes. 

Foreign military mesa wei eco- 
nomic recovery is the most essential condition of 
the maintenance of freedom and stability in 
western Europe and other regions of vital im- 
portance to our own security, economic vitality 
alone will not suffice to prevent aggression. 
Stronger military defenses are required, but these 
nations cannot unaided strengthen their defenses 
to a point sufficient to deter aggression without 
seriously retarding their recovery efforts. To 
solve their dilemma and to strengthen our own 
defenses, we agreed last year to unite with our 
neighbors of the North Atlantic community in 
developing and putting into effect an integrated 
defense plan for that area. 

We have implemented that decision through the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, which 
provides for the supply of arms to the Treaty 
nations to supplement their own defense measures. 
The act also continues our previous ee of 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, which has already 
achieved substantial success in ending the guerrilla 
threat to Greek independence and in strengthening 
Turkish defenses. In addition the act provides 
for military aid to certain other areas in the 
Middle and Far East. 

The North Atlantic Treaty nations are now pro- 
ceeding with the development of an integrated 
defense plan, the translation of that plan into 
equipment and supply needs, and a realistic de- 
termination of what each participant can do, both 
for itself and for the others, in meeting those re- 
quirements. For the current year the Congress 
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provided 1 billion dollars for military assistance 
to the Treaty nations, and 359 million dollars for 
the other nations covered by the act. For the 
fiscal year 1951 I am recommending new obliga- 
tional authority of 1.1 billion dollars, including 
500 million dollars new contract authority. 

Except for the previously authorized Greek- 
Turkish program, expenditures in 1950 will be 
relatively low, owing to late enactment of the new 
program and the time required for agreement 
on joint bmn and for the subsequent determina- 
tion of detailed requirements. Expenditures in 
1951 for foreign military assistance will be almost 
twice as great as in 1950, and may rise somewhat. 
further thereafter, owing to the long delivery time 
characteristic of military procurement. 

Philippine aid.—The special concern and re- 
sponsibility we feel for the progress of the Philip- 
pine Republic have taken the principal form, since 
the war, of assistance in the physical rehabilitation 
of damaged facilities and the payment of war 
damage claims. The cost of both of these pro- 
grams will decline sharply in 1951 as they ap- 
proach completion. We will continue to follow 
with sympathetic interest the achievements of the 
Philippine people and to assist them in making 
their contribution to our common objectives. 


Committee of Reciprocity Information 
Moves to Tariff Commission Building 


[Released to the press January 9] 


The Department of State announced today that 
the headquarters of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, formerly in the Department of Com- 
merce, have been moved to the Tariff Commission 
Building, where the Committee will function 
under the chairmanship of Lynn R. Edminster, 
Vice Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The function of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information is to accord reasonable opportunity 
to interested persons to present their views on any 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement or with re- 
spect to the operation of a trade agreement which 
is in force, under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 as amended. The Com- 
mittee holds public hearings following announce- 
ments of proposed trade agreement negotiations. 

The move of the Committee’s headquarters is in 
accord with an Executive order of the President, 
dated October 5, which revised the organization 
of the Committee for Reciprocity Information and 
provided that a member named by the Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission shall serve 
asitschairman. Other members of the Committee 
are designated by the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
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and the Administrator for Economic Cooperation. 

The rules of procedure of the Committee and 
suggestions regarding the preparation and pres- 
entation of written and oral views concerning 
trade agreement negotiations may be obtained by 
addressing the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Supreme Court Decision Due 
on U.S.—Canada Air Agreement 


' [Released to the press January 13] 


Civil aviation discussions between representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, which were concluded today, have been 
carried on in the traditional atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and cordiality which always exists be- 
tween the two governments. The consultations 
covered a wide field of questions relevant to the 
bilateral air transport agreement of June 4, 1949, 
between the United States and Canada, including 
the operations of Colonial Airlines between 
Canada and the United States and the contem- 
plated operations of a Canadian carrier between 
the United States and Canada, as provided for 
under the terms of the agreement. 

Under the terms of the bilateral air transport 
agreement of June 4, 1949, which was entered into 
by the two governments with the object of insur- 
ing mutuality of benefit, a Canadian carrier is to 
be authorized to operate on the Montreal-New 
York route, which, under the terms of the inter- 
governmental agreement is to be flown by both 
United States and Canadian air lines. 

As it is inequitable, having regard to the terms 
of the air transport agreement of June 4, 1949, 
that a Canadian carrier should be denied the right 
to operate on the Montreal-New York route while 
Colonial Airlines continues to do so pending a 
final adjudication in the courts of the United 
States of the validity of the air transport agree- 
ment, the representatives of the United States 
have agreed that the United States will not desig- 
nate a United States carrier to operate the direct 
New York-Toronto route, nor will the United 
States expect the Air Transport Board to license 
a United States carrier on the transborder route 
from Great Falls to Edmonton until such time as 
the United States authorities are in a position to 
grant authority to a Canadian carrier to operate 
between Montreal and New York. These routes 
represent two of the new rights granted to the 
United States under the 1949 air transport agree- 
ment. 

In the meantime, successful efforts have been 
made to expedite the proceedings in the courts of 
the United States. On January 5, 1950, there 
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was filed with the Supreme Court of the United 
States a motion urging that the decision of the 
lower court in favor of the United States Govern- 
ment become effective at once unless prompt action 
was taken by Colonial Airlines to prosecute an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Agreement was reached by the interested parties 
to the appeal, which was approved by the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, that 
the appeal will be pressed, and that on the assump- 
tion that the Supreme Court of the United States 
decides to entertain the appeal of Colonial Air- 
lines from the decision against it in the lower 
court, the case is to be argued on February 17, 
1950. The United States representatives gave 
assurance that if the decision of the Supreme 
Court is favorable the Civil Aeronautics Board 
would submit to the President with the greatest 
expedition their decision concerning the applica- 
tion of Trans-Canada Airlines to operate between 
Montreal and New York. 


Editors To Evaluate Marshall 
Plan Abroad 


[Released to the press by ECA January 6] 


A group of 15 American editors will leave for 
Europe Sunday under the sponsorship of their 
respective newspapers to make an evaluation of 
the Marshall Plan. 

The editors will meet in Washington Saturday 
morning for a conference with Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, and will fly 
from New York Sunday, arriving in London 
Monday. They will visit England, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, returning to the United 
States February 1. 

While overseas they will interview labor and 
industrial leaders and government officials in 
Mar-hall Plan countries and will inspect various 
projects designed to speed the ERP. 

Editors in the group are: 


Forrest W. Seymour, editor, Hditorial Page, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 

John Love, associate editor, The Cleveland Press 

Willis K. McArdle, associate editor, The San Francisco 
Chronicle 

Sevellon Brown III, associate editor, The Providence 
Journal and Bulletin 

Carroll Binder, editorial page editor, The Minneapolis 
Tribune 

Michael Bradshaw, associate editor, The Toledo Blade 

M. H. Williams, executive editor, The Worcester Mass. 
Telegram and Gazette-Post 

Edward E. Lindsay, editor, The Decatur Ill. Herald and 
Review 

John P. Harris, editor, The Hutchinson Kans. News- 
Herald 

Robert S. Bates, editor and publisher, The Meadville Pa. 
Tribune-Republican 

Alvand Dunkleberger, editor, The Nashville Banner 
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C. B. Lartz, publisher, The Sharon, Pa. Herald 
William P. McDowell, editor, The Sharon Herald 

G. Prescott Low, editor, Quincy Mass. Patriot-Ledger 
Samuel W. Miller, editor, Allentown, Pa. Call-Chronicle 


In England the editors will confer with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Aneuran Bevan, Minister of Health; Hector Mc- 
Neil, Minister of State, Foreign Office; British 
members of the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity; officials of the Federation of British 
Industries and the Trades Union Congress. 

With British leaders they will discuss such sub- 
jects as the dollar shortage, export trade prob- 
lems, application of controls to limit consumption 
and to increase exports; and problems faced by 
United Kingdom exporters to the dollar market. 
Some members of the group tentatively plan in- 
spections of industrial aeras. 

From England, the editors will fly to Frankfort, 
Germany, on January 15. They will confer with 
John J. McCloy, United States High Commis- 
sioner and others of his cabinet, including Robert 
M. Hanes, chief of ECA activities in Western 
Germany. They also will meet with government 
and political leaders of Western Germany, in- 
cluding Konrad Adenauer and Kurt Schumacher, 
and Mayor Reuter, of Berlin; as well as with 
United States military authorities. Some mem- 
bers of the group will look into industrial op- 
erations in the Ruhr, and others plan to inspect 
DP camps. 

The editors will fly to Rome on January 18. In 
Italy they will inquire into such subjects as un- 
employment, emigration, agrarian reform, fiscal 
system reforms and financial stabilization. They 
will inspect recovery projects including the new 
main railroad station in Rome which is being com- 
pleted with 2,170 billion lire from the ECA coun- 
terpart fund, the Naples drydock and petroleum 
aol. main railroad station, and other ERP works 
in the latter city. They will inspect the new city 
of Cassino, constructed near the ruins of the one 
razed by Allied bombers during World War II. 

The editors will be granted an interview with 
the Pope; they will confer with Minister of the 
Treasury Pella, chairman of the ERP Interminis- 
terial Committee for Reconstruction; and with 
ECA Mission Chief James D. Zellerbach, as well 
as with Italian labor industrial leaders. 

In Paris, where the editors arrive on January 
25, they will discuss the over-all European Re- 
covery Program with W. Averell Harriman, 
United States special representative in Europe. 
They also will meet Barry Bingham, ECA Mis- 
sion Chief to France, and officials of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation; as 
well as French Government officials to discuss such 
subjects as taxation, wages, prices, inflation, and 
trade liberalization. 

While in France, the group also will meet with 
labor and industrial leaders, and will inspect 
various recovery projects. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Committee on 1950 Census of the Americas 


On January 9 the Department of State an- 
nounced that Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of the Publications Division, Bureau of the 
Census, has been named acting United States 
representative to the third session of the Com- 
mittee on the 1950 Census of the Americas to be 
held at Bogoté, Colombia, January 9-21, 1950. 

The Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas was established in January 1946 by the 
Executive Committee of the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute (Iast) pursuant to a resolution 
of the First Inter-American Demographic Con- 

held at Mexico City in October 1943. Its 
rst and second sessions were held at Nye + oa 
and Rio de Janeiro in September 1947 and Febru- 
ary 1949, respectively. ‘The third session, which 
will be co-sponsored by the Colombian Govern- 
ment and the Ist, will be the last general meeting 
of the Committee before the 1950 censuses are 
taken and will provide the various countries with 
an opportunity to agree on the final standards and 
definitions to be used for the censuses. 

The 1950 Census of the Americas, in which all 
21 American Republics and Canada are to par- 
ticipate, represents the most ambitious statistical 

roject ever undertaken by a group of nations. 
t will be the first hemisphere census in the world’s 
history. It is expected that the census, which will 
begin in April and probably continue well into 
1951, will yield: (1) reliable data for the use of 
business and industry in the United States and 
in all other countries of the Western Hemisphere; 
(2) data essential for the economic development 
of the less advanced areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and (3) answers to many economic and 
sociological “unknowns” which have hindered 
public and private officials for years. “Most im- 
portant of all,” according to Dr. Philip M. Hauser, 
Acting Director, Bureau of the Census, “. . . is 
the cooperative enterprise of 22 nations working 
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together to find solutions for their common prob- 
lems—each one helping itself and, through its 
efforts, helping others. This is truly in the Ameri- 
can tradition. 


Inter-American Statistical Congress 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 11 the composition of the United States dele- 
ation to the Second Inter-American Statistical 
Jongress, scheduled to be held at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, beginning January 16, 1950. 
The delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Stuart A. Rice, Ph.D., assistant director of the budget in 
charge of statistical standards, Bureau of the Budget 


Delegates 


Joseph A. Beckner, International Commodities Branch, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department 
of Agriculture 

Selwyn DeWitt Collins, Ph.D., Office of Public Health 
Methods, Federal Security Agency 

Lawrence E. Cron, technical consultant to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Calvert L. Dedrick, Ph.D., coordinator, International 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce 

Halbert L. Dunn, Ph.D., chief, National Office of Vital 
Statistics, United States Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Secretary General of Inter- 
American Statistical Institute 

Edward Ely, Ph.D., chief, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce 

Marian Hamilton Gillim, Ph.D., statistical consultant, De- 
partment of Labor 

Vladimir S. Kolesnikoff, chief economist of the Division 
of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget 

Thomas F. Mosimann, chief, International Training Sec- 
tion, Office of Foreign Labor Conditions, Department 
of Labor 

Harlow D. Osborne, National Income Division Office of 
Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Paul Stanchfield, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 
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Knud Stowman, Ph.D., Office of International Health 
Relations, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Ph.D., assistant chief, Publications 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce 

Sidney W. Wilcox, Ph.D., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor 

Samuel S. Wilks, Ph.D., professor of mathematics, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Faith M. Williams, Ph.D., chief, Office of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 


This Congress, as was the first, held in Washing- 
ton in 1947, has been organized by the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, a professional 
oe omar established in 1940 to promote de- 
velopment of statistical science in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The objectives of the Congress are to consider 
ways and means by which statistical methodology 
and skills, and also the administrative facilities 
and procedures to implement them, may be more 
fully developed inside the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere in order to serve better both national 
and international needs. 

Included among the items on the meeting’s 
agenda are: (1) Statistical organization and ad- 
ministration; (2) Statistical education and train- 
ing; statistical science in general; (3) Demo- 
graphic and social statistics; and (4) Economic 
and financial statistics. 


ILO Asian Regional Conference 


On January 9, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the International Labor Office has 
invited the United States Government to send an 
observer delegation to the First Asian Regional 
Conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation scheduled to convene at Nuwara Eliya, Cey- 
lon from January 16-28, 1950. Arnold L. Zem- 

el, Executive Director, Office of International 

abor Affairs, Department of Labor, and Philip 
B. Sullivan, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partment of State, have been designated to repre- 
sent the Government of the United States as ob- 
server delegates to this meeting. Henri Sokolove, 
labor attaché, American Embassy, New Delhi, has 
been named adviser to these delegates. 

The First Asian Regional Conference has been 
called pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference held at 
New Delhi, November 1947, with the approval of 
the 109th session of the Governing Body in Ge- 
neva, July 1949. Considerable importance is 
being attached to this conference in view of its 
consideration of problems affecting the social 
progress and industrial development of the Asian 
countries. 








U.S.-U.K.-France Discuss Looted 
Monetary Gold Problems 


[Released to the press January 11] 


In pursuance of part 3 of the Paris reparations 
agreement of January 1946, representatives of 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States have been meeting in Brus- 
sels to consider means of furthering the program 
concerning return of monetary gold looted by the 
Nazis from the occupied countries during the war. 
Together with other problems officials of the three 
governments are giving attention to technical mat- 
ters related to the recovery of gold from countries 
which acquired it from the Nazis. 

Ely Maurer and Otto F. Fletcher of the De- 
partment of State and Fred B. Smith of the De- 
partment of the Treasury are representing the 
United States at the talks, which started on Jan- 
uary 5 and which are expected to last about 10 
days. 


Letters of Credence 


Guatemala 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Guate- 
mala, Sefor Don Antonio Boubaud Carrera, pre- 
sented his letters of credence to the President on 
January 11, 1950. For the text of the Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks and the President’s reply, see De- 
partment of State press release 29 of January 
11, 1950. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Dr. H. van Zile Hyde as Director of Division of Health 
and Sanitation, Institute of Inter-American Affairs, ef- 
fective December 27, 1949. 

Horace H. Smith as Congressional Liaison Officer (Sen- 
ate), Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, effective December 29, 1949. 

Paul T. Meyer as Director, Executive Staff, Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, effective January 6, 1950. 

Carlisle H. Humelsine as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Administration, effective January 18, 1950. 
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Fourth Session Meeting of ITU Council 


by Helen G. Kelly 


Meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, from August 
15 to October 3, 1949, the Administrative Council 
of the International Telecommunication Union 
held its fourth session, a session lasting 6 weeks, 
the longest one to date. Seventeen of the eight- 
een members were present. Since no member 
may send a representative to sit on the Council if it 
has not ratified the Atlantic City convention, 
Turkey was the absent member due to failure to 


deposit its instrument of ratification. The mem- 
bers present were: 

Argentina France Switzerland 
Brazil Italy U.S.S.R. 
Canada Lebanon United Kingdom 
China Pakistan United States 
Colombia Poland Yugoslavia 
Egypt Portugal 


The Council was set up by the International 
Telecommunication convention in Atlantic City 
1947, to act on behalf of the plenipotentiary con- 
ference of the Union in the interval between these 
conferences and is, next to the conference, the 
supreme organ of the Union. Because of the in- 
creased use of radio and the complexity of the 
resulting problems, the officials at the Atlantic 
ew 4 conference felt the need for such a governing 
body in the 5-year period between plenipotentiary 
conferences, but no one had envisaged the respon- 
sibility which would devolve upon it. 

Since the International Telecommunication 
Union had never had such a guiding body, all 
ideas as to the type of problems and the length of 
the sessions of the Council were theoretical, but it 
had been expected that the problems would be 
rather few and that the sessions would not last 
more than 3 weeks. As the members of the Union 
have become accustomed to the Council, more and 
more problems have been referred to it, particu- 
larly by delegates of international administrative 
conferences who did not feel themselves qualified 
to interpret the convention and in addition did not 
wish to take the time of representatives from per- 
haps 60 countries in long arguments when the 
small body constituting the Council could resolve 
them authoritatively in much less time. 
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The Council, besides performing its adminis- 
trative and budgetary duties, has been called upon 
to serve in a quasi-judicial capacity in interpret- 
ing the convention and the annexed regulations. 
In addition, it is sometimes confronted with 
political roblems and in which case, a representa- 
tive has difficulty in reaching a decision beneficial 
to the whole Union and at the same time bear- 
ing in mind his own country’s interests. The 
members of the Council have, in general, dis- 

layed a most gratifying international attitude. 

ince the members are not purely national, they 
should not make reservations to decisions of the 
Council on behalf of their governments. This 
principle has been faithfully observed by all the 
members except the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. had been 
chosen by the five vice chairmen to serve as chair- 
man for the fourth session. The United States 
had served in this capacity at the second and third 
sessions in 1948. Francis Colt de Wolf, Chief, 
Telecommunications Policy staff of the Depart- 
ment, who had represented the United States at the 
previous sessions of the Council, also served as its 
representative at the fourth session. 

The decisions of the Council are generally ex- 
pressed in the form of resolutions; the fourth ses- 
sion approved 48 resolutions. 

The principal administrative task confronting 
the Council was the election of a new Secretary 
General. Dr. Franz von Ernst, who had served 
as Secretary General for 13 years, had announced 
at the third session that he planned to retire at 
the end of 1949. There were eight candidates for 
the post and on the fourth ballot Léon Maulatier, 
one of the Assistant Secretaries General, was 
elected to replace Dr. von Ernst. His election 
automatically vacated his post, and it was neces- 
sary to have a second election for Assistant Secre- 
tary General. Again the vote went to the fourth 
ballot, at which time Hugh Townshend, Director 
of Overseas Telecommunications in the British 
Post Office, was elected. 

The Council approved the amended budget for 
1949 and the draft budget for 1950, both cases re- 
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maining within the ceiling of 4 million Swiss 
francs set by the Atlantic City convention. The 
budget difficulty is due principally to the fact that 
after the ceiling was set in 1947 the Atlantic City 
conference approved the adoption of three work- 
ing languages and five official languages for the 
Union, resulting in a great increase in expenditure 
for linguistic services. 

A long discussion took place regarding the 
reason for the inordinate length of recent con- 
ferences of the Union, notably the Mexico Cit 
High Frequency Broadcasting conference whic 
lasted 6 months. The Portuguese representative 
in an excellent summary listed these reasons as 
(1) the failure of the Atlantic City conferences 
to realize the magnitude of the tasks which they 
were assigning to the conferences, (2) inex- 
perienced delegations due, in part, to the loss of 
personnel in World War II, (3) the use of three 
or four languages, and (4) the existing world 
political situation. 

One of the most difficult problems to resolve was 
the question of continuation of the Provisional 
Frequency Board (Prs). The differences of 
opinion on this question were almost as numerous 
as the Council members but the broad line of 
demarcation lay between the United Kingdom- 
U.S.S.R. opinion and that held by the United 
States. 

The Provisional Frequency Board was set up 
by the Atlantic City Telecommunication con- 
ference to prepare a new draft frequency list based 
on sound engineering principles. The Board had 
not been able to finish its task within the time 
allotted. The third session of the Council ex- 
tended its duration and at the beginning of the 
fourth session, although the deadline for its termi- 
nation had passed, the Board was still in operation. 

This Board had not been able to dissolve itself 
because it had to await the convening of the 
Council for final action. Agreement was finally 
made that the Board should continue until Febru- 
ary 28, 1950, that the work it had finished by 
that date would be considered by all the Adminis- 
trations, and that an Extraordinary Radio Ad- 
ministrative conference whose main purpose 
would be to approve the draft frequency list 
would convene on September 1, 1950, in Geneva. 

Japan had deposited its instrument of accession 
to the Atlantic City convention with the Secretary 
General, but there was some question involving 
interpretation of the convention and an annexed 
protocol of whether Japan had the right to deposit 
this instrument. The deposit of an instrument of 
ratification or accession to the Atlantic City con- 
vention automatically includes recognition of 
membership in the Union. The United States 
supported the contention that Scar had the right 
to authorize the Japanese Government to deposit 
its instrument of accession although other govern- 
ments insisted that the Far Eastern Commission 
was the body to so authorize Japan. The on 
had been raised at the Telegraph and Telephone 
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conference, Paris, May 1949 but had been referred 
to the Council as being outside the scope of an 
Administrative Conference. The Council adopted 
a resolution confirming the action of the Secretary 
General in accepting the instrument of accession 
and recognized that Japan was a member of the 
International Telecommunication Union. 

An important group of questions was that con- 
cerning the relations of the International Tele- 
communication Union with the United Nations. 
The United States representative served as chair- 
man of the committee which considered this group 
of questions. Representatives of the United Na- 
tions attended the meetings and provided helpful 
information and assistance. With the exception 
of the question of the application of article 4 of 
the convention on privileges and immunities of 
the specialized agencies, which was carried over 
from the third session, these questions were re- 
solved amicably. 

Article 4 provides that the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations shall be granted the same 
privileges with regard to telecommunications as 
governments. These privileges, in substance, 
mean that these agencies would receive a 50 per- 
cent reduction in telegraph rates. Naturally, the 
telegraph interests in the various countries view 
this reduction with some anxiety since it means 
a loss of revenue. 

The Council in effect requested the members of 
the International Telecommunication Union who 
were also members of the United Nations to place 
this matter on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly with a view to having the article in question 
abrogated. (The Sixth Committee of the Assem- 
bly, in November 1949, recommended that the 
United Nations take no action on the recommenda- 
tion of the International Telecommunication 
Union. Shortly thereafter, this recommendation 
was adopted by the General Assembly.) 

Many problems considered at the fourth session 
had been carried over from the third session 
which met in Geneva from September 1 to October 
3, 1948. That session also had a very heavy 
agenda and, while each item on the agenda was 
considered, those requiring extended study were 
deferred for final resolution by the fourth session. 
For example, provisional personnel regulations 
were adopted by the third session and reconsid- 
ered and adopted in the light of a year’s practical 
experience and study by the interested adminis- 
trations. 

It was thought that resolutions 84 and 85 of 
the third session had solved the language ques- 
tion within the Union. However, this question 
was — one of the difficult items on the agenda 
since the interpretation of the two resolutions led 
to ambiguity. The two resolutions were revised 
by the fourth session and, in addition, as a meas- 
ure of economy, the Council resolved to use Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish at the fifth session—to 
be held in Geneva on August 21, 1950—omitting 
Russian. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[January 14-20] 
Security Council 


The Security Council, on January 13, rejected 
the Soviet proposal to unseat the Chinese repre- 
sentative. After announcing that the Soviet 
Union would not participate in the Security Coun- 
cil unless the “representative of the Kuomintang 
group” was removed, the Soviet representative 
again walked out of the Council Chamber. He 
also declared that the Soviet Union would “not 
recognize as legal any decision of the Security 
Council adopted with the participation of the 
representative of the Kuomintang group,” and 
would not consider itself bound by any such 
decision. 

United States Ambassador Ernest A. Gross re- 
gretted the Soviet action and stated that the ab- 
sence of the Soviet representative would not, how- 
ever, prevent the Council from conducting its 
business, nor would the absence of a permanent 
member diminish the Council’s powers or its 
authority to act. 

After rejection of a Yugoslav move to adjourn, 
the Council turned to consideration of a French 
proposal to transmit to the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments the General Assembly reso- 
lution recommending that the Security Council 
continue through the Commission its study of the 
question of the regulation and reduction of con- 
ventional armaments “despite the lack of unanim- 
ity among its permanent members.” At its next 
meeting on January 17, which the Soviet Union 
did not attend, the Council accepted the French 


a. 

ndorsing this proposal, Ambassador Gross 
recalled the regret expressed at the fourth General 
Assembly that Soviet opposition had made it im- 
possible to take the constructive step that imple- 
mentation of the proposal for a census and veri- 
fication of conventional armaments would mean. 
The United States, he said, shared the hope of the 
last Assembly that in continuing its study, the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments might 
find some area of agreement for the solution of the 
problems assigned it. 

The Yugoslav representative explained that he 
could not participate in the vote on the French 
proposal since the credentials of the representa- 
tive of one of the permanent members had been 
challenged and the representative of another per- 
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manent member had absented himself. The Coun- 
cil rejected the first part of a Yugoslav resolution 
suspending the rule under which the Council’s 
ene is currently held by Chinese Ambassa- 
or Tsiang, following which the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative withdrew that part inviting the Cuban 
representative to preside. 
he Soviet Union boycotted all United Nations 
meetings at Lake Success this week. 


Interim Committee 


The Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly convened in its third session at Lake Suc- 
cess on January 16. The Committee elected 
Ambassador Carlos Muniz of Brazil as President 
and — its agenda, which includes three new 
items referred to it by the recent General Assem- 
bly: (1) the charges of violation of the Charter 
and of the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaty brought against 
the Soviet Union by the Chinese delegation at the 
last Assembly; (2) the procedure to be adopted to 
delimit such boundaries of the former Italian 
colonies as are not already fixed by international 
agreement; and (3) the report of the Commission 
for Eritrea, which 1s to be submitted not later than 
June 15. The Committee will report on these 
items to the fifth session of the General Assembly 
next autumn. 

Substantive debate on the agenda items was de- 
rag until a date to be fixed by the President. 
The two subcommittees established to review the 
committee rules of procedure and to continue sys- 
tematic study of the promotion of international 
cooperation in the political field, include United 
States representation. As in the past, neither the 
U. S. S. R., its four satellite states, nor Yugo- 
slavia attended the session. 


Economic and Employment Commission 


The 15-member Economic and Employment 
Commission, on which the United States is repre- 
sented by Isador Lubin, opened its fifth session 
at Lake Success on January 18. The most im- 
portant item before the Commission is a report on 
national and international measures for full em- 
ployment, which was prepared by a group of five 
experts in accordance with a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
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With regard to the domestic aspects of the full 
employment problem, the experts recommend that 
each government should (1) adopt and make pub- 
lic “a full employment target” which would define 
in operational terms “the meaning of full employ- 
ment in the country concerned”; (2) announce a 
comprehensive program for the attainment of this 
full employment objective; (3) announce a sys- 
tem of “compensatory measures” to be applied in 
case its general program for maintaining full em- 
ployment falls short of the objective; (4) an- 
nounce “the nature of the policies” to be adopted 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices and combat- 
ing inflation; and (5) adapt its legislative and 
administrative procedures to the implementation 
of this program. With respect to the interna- 
tional aspects of the problem, the experts recom- 
mend that governments should (1) establish a 
program, through consultation under the auspices 
of the Economic and Social Council, “to eliminate 
the present structural disequilibrium in world 
trade”; (2) “create a stable flow of international 
investment,” to be channeled to underdeveloped 
areas largely through the International Bank; 
and (3) “stabilize international trade by main- 
taining external disbursements on current account 
in the face of internal fluctuations of effective de- 
mand,” under a proposed scheme to be operated 
through the International Monetary Fund. 


Statelessness 


The 13-member Ad Hoc Committee on State- 
lessness began a series of meetings at Lake Success 
on January 16 to consider the desirability of pre- 
paring a revised and consolidated convention on 
the international status of refugees and displaced 
persons and, if it considers such a course desir- 
able, to draft the text of such a convention. The 
Committee, which was established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and on which the United 
States is represented, will also consider means of 
eliminating the problem of statelessness and the 
desirability of having the International Law Com- 
mission prepare a study and make recommenda- 
tions on this subject. 

The Secretary-General has recommended to the 
Committee that a new convention be concluded, 
and, as a basis for discussion, has submitted a 
40-article draft, which was prepared in consulta- 
tion with the International Refugee Organization. 
To a large extent, this draft is derived from pre- 
ceding international agreements but contains a 
number of innovations primarily because “general 
usage with regard to the treatment of foreigners 
has advanced” since the 1933 and 1938 conventions 
in this field were concluded. A guiding principle 
in preparing the draft was the importance of en- 
abling the refugee “to lead a normal and self- 
respecting life”, and of facilitating “his rapid 
assimilation in the country where he habitually 
resides.” Provision is made for cooperation be- 
tween the parties to the convention in relieving 
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the Burden assumed by the countries initially 
affording asylum to refugees. No attempt is made 
to define the categories of refugees to be benefited 
by the convention, but various possible solutions to 
this “complicated and delicate question” are dis- 
cussed. Persons who are “stateless de jure” be- 
cause they either did not obtain a nationality at 
birth or have since lost their original nationalit 
without acquiring a new one, are covered in this 
preliminary draft. 

After the Committee reached general agreement 
on the desirability of drafting a convention, de- 
bate centered on whether the convention should 
include both refugees and stateless persons as well 
as on the problem of defining the categories of 
refugees. The Committee decided to defer de- 
cision on the inclusion of stateless poe and 
accepted the United States position that the defi- 
nite categories of refugees to be covered by the 
proposed convention should be enumerated. Both 
the British and French representatives reserved 
their right to raise their question again in higher 
organs of the United Nations. 


international Labor Organization 


The International Labor Organizations’s first 
regional conference for Asia opened January 16 at 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. The conference was called 
to formulate recommendations regarding labor 
inspection, workers welfare, the cooperative 
movement, agricultural wage regulations, and 
manpower organization and to discuss the report 
of Director-General David A. Morse on promo- 
tion of planned action for the social and economic 
development of Asia. The conference, which 
will last for 2 weeks, is being attended by delega- 
tions from Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, France, Hong Kong, India, Laos, 
Malayan Federation, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, United 
Kingdom, Indonesia, and Vietnam. The United 
States and Japan are represented by observers. 


World Health Organization 


The fifth session of the World Health Organi- 
zation’s Executive Board opened in Geneva Jan- 
uary 16. The 18-member Executive Board is 
composed of medical authorities designated by 
governments but wtaaperer, Mhedang as a whole. 
Among the items before the Board are a report 
on the proposed 1951 program and budget; mat- 
ters arising from the operation of the three re- 
gional offices in Washington, New Delhi, India, 
and Alexandria, Egypt; major health programs; 
recommendations of various expert committees; 
certain proposed constitutional amendments; the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, and Bulgaria from the organization, 
and collaboration with the United Nations and 
various of its bodies. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ewcept 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1945. Pub.3587. 10pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Finland— 
Signed at Helsinki March 29, 1949 ; entered into force 
April 28, 1949. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Brazil. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1939. Pub. 
3592. 14pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Brazil 
amending and extending agreement of November 25, 
1943, as modified—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Rio de Janeiro December 15 and 30, 1948; 
entered into force January 14, 1949, operative 
retroactively January 1, 1949; and exchange of notes 
signed at Rio de Janeiro July 28 and August 23, 1944; 
entered into force August 23, 1944. 


Air Force Mission to Mexico. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1947. Pub.3593. 10pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico— 
Signed at Washington July 5, 1949; entered into 
force July 5, 1949. 


Reciprocal Trade: Quantitative Import Restrictions and 
Deferment of Payments. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1953. Pub.3602. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Sweden 
extending agreement of June 24, 1947, as modified, 
after June 30, 1949—Effected by exchange of memo- 
randums dated at Washington June 27, 1949; entered 
into force June 27, 1949. 


Educational Exchanges Under the Fulbright Act. Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Series 9. Pub. 3657. 
14 pp. 5¢. 


Includes background, provisions, applications, grants 
of aid, benefits to Americans and foreign nationals, 
necessary qualifications, procedure for application, 
and administration of the act. 


The United Nations: Publications of the Department of 
State. Pub. 3673. Folder. Free. 


Lists free and. priced publications pertaining to the 
United Nations. Also lists Area Centers in United 
States which distribute Department of State publica- 
tions. 


New Volume of Foreign Relations Released 
[Released to the press January 6] 
The Department of State is releasing today 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
volume II, containing diplomatic correspondence 
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on relations with the individual countries of the 
British Commonwealth, Europe, the Near East, 
and Africa. Volume III, dealing with the Far 
East in 1933, was released on August 27. Three 
additional volumes will complete the series for 
1933 s volume I, General, and volumes IV and V, 
the American Republics. 

Outstanding subjects treated in the present 
volume are the coming to power in Germany of 
the Nazi Party and the recognition by the United 
States of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
As a background for later developments leading 
to World War II, reports have been printed show- 
ing the extension of Nazi control first in the po- 
litical field and then over business, industry, labor, 
the churches, and schools. Friction with the 
United States resulted from the persecution of 
Jews, attacks upon American citizens, and dis- 
criminatory business practices. On February 2, 
1933, the German Ambassador assured Under Sec- 
retary of State Castle that the policy of the new 
German Government would not differ so far as 
external relations were concerned from that of 
former governments and that the men in power, 
including Hitler, had almost a pacifist mentality. 
The reports of American diplomats, however, in- 
dicate a pretty clear conception of the nature of 
the forces which had gained control of the country. 

With regard to the recognition of the Soviet 
Union, in addition to the formal documents which 
were published at the time a considerable number 
of preliminary papers by Department of State 
officials are now printed concerning the issues 
which they believed should be settled as a con- 
dition of recognition. There is also included a 
“gentleman’s agreement” initialed on November 
15, 1933, by President Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinoff 
regarding payment on account of the debt of the 
Kerensky government to the United States 
through added interest rates on a loan to be 
granted by the Government of the United States 
or its nationals. No detailed settlement of this 
questiori was reached. Among other papers re- 
garding relations with the Soviet Union are re- 
ports by Ambassador Bullitt on his preliminary 
visit to Moscow in December 1933. 

Correspondence under other country headin 
deals for the most part with such matters as the 
protection of American business interests and 
trade relations. Preliminary discussions are re- 
corded with several countries for the inauguration 
of Secretary of State Hull’s trade agreement 
program. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
Volume II, The British Commonwealth, Europe, 
Near East and Africa was compiled in the Divi- 
sion of Historical Policy Research under the di- 
rection of E. R. Perkins, Editor of Foreign Re- 
lations. Copies of this volume (c, 1031 pp.) may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $3.50 each. 
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